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Events of the Geek. 


Tue German submarines, apart from the unsuccessful 
chase of the ‘‘ Laertes,’’ bound for a Dutch port, and the 
possible destruction of the “ Oriole,’’ have done nothing 
further this week to give effect to the threat against British 
and neutral commerce. The “ Berlin Decree’’ has, how- 
ever, roused strong feeling, especially in America, and 
already German diplomacy has been forced to modify the 
terms of its menace. An assurance has been published in 
the American press that American vessels carrying food 
to British ports will not be sunk. This concession, the 
publicity of the threat, the preliminary demonstration 
in the Channel and off Liverpool, and the long notice 
before serious operations begin on February 18th, all 
point to one conclusion. Germany is anxious about her 
own food supplies, and she hopes by threatening ours to 
induce us to relax the pressure of our navy. The reck- 
lessness of the threat to sink ships without examining 
their papers or securing the safety of their crews, and 
especially the warning that German submarines may 
run amuck among neutral ships, suggest a mood of 
desperation. Germany is in a state of siege, and it is 
probable that her siege-rations will not suffice for a pro- 
louged war. What our reply will be depends on the 
decision in the case of the “ Wilhelmina,’’ bound for 
Hamburg with food, which has put into Falmouth under 
stress of weather. Her cargo has been seized and a Prize 
Court will adjudicate. 





Tue statement in the German decree that the British 
Admiralty had issued a ‘“‘ secret order’’ advising our 
merchant ships to abuse the neutral flag is probably 
slightly excessive. But there has been no denial, 
and in an official statement, the Foreign Office 
cautiously justifies the practice. Such an “abuse”’ 
of the British flag is even authorized by our 
own Merchant Shipping Act when a foreign ship 
is seeking to escape capture, and even by a foreign 
warship “in the exercise of some belligerent right.”’ 
The principle of this toleration seems to aim at 
securing a thorough examination of the papers of a 
suspected ship, whatever colors she may be flying. In 
several instances German merchant ships flew false flags 
to evade capture early in this war, and the ‘“‘ Emden”’ 
disguised herself at Penang. Mr. Swift MacNeill points 
out that Nelson used this ruse on the eve of Trafalgar. 
It is not a dignified practice, and it tends to injure 
neutrals by diminishing the protection which their flags 
afford. It is only within narrow bounds that it seems to 
us quite legitimate. 

* x * 

Ir is not possible to describe American feeling on this 
question with complete confidence, since American press 
messages are heavily censored at this end of the cable. 
On the one hand, the threat that an American vessel may 
be sent to the bottom without warning because she is 
bound for an English port excites outspoken anger, and 
some American papers have talked of the “ Maine,’’ and 
suggested that such an outrage might involve the States 
in war with Germany. On the other hand, the use by 
the “Lusitania’’ of the Stars and Stripes is variously 
judged. Some Americans hold that the flag was well 
used to protect American passengers, others resent any 
tampering with it. Reuter states that notes of remon- 
strance have been addressed both to Great Britain and 
Germany. The Administration is said to regard the 
abuse of the flag as a customary stratagem, while fearing 
that its frequent adoption must injure neutral commerce. 
From Germany it inquires what steps she intends to 
take to verify the identity of ships flying neutral flags, 
and further calls on her to respect the safety of 
Americans. The conclusion of the whole matter is simply 
that the flag does not establish the nationality of any 
ship, and that it is piracy to sink her without an 
examination of her papers. Submarines cannot operate 
on any large scale under these conditions, because while 
boarding a ship they would expose themselves to our 
patrols. 

* * * 

On the Western front this week has been probably 
the quietest and the least eventful of the war. There is 
nothing to report save the usual artillery duels, the blow- 
ing up of a trench here and there, and some confused 
and indecisive fighting in the Argonne. On the other 
hand, the Russians are active on both wings of the long 
Eastern line. In East Prussia some little progress had 
been made well to the north of the Masurian Lake region 
towards Tilsit, but the Germans have brought up large 
forces, and the Russians have now been driven 
back from the Lakes across their own frontier. 
The really serious fighting is for the secure possession of 
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the Carpathian Passes. German forces, with Austrian 
supports, are endeavoring, if possible, to cut their way 
from the South into Galicia, or, failing this, to stop the 
Russian advance. The Russian offensive is evidently 
being pressed chiefly in the more Western passes—Dukla, 
Lupkow, and Uszwk. The Austrian defenders are sur- 
rendering in large numbers, and at some points the 
Russians have passed the watershed. But in mountain 
warfare any advance against prepared positions in deep 
snow is necessarily slow. 
* * * 

In the Bukowina, meanwhile, the Austrians have 
advanced, and the Russians have retreated from the 
points along the Roumanian frontier. The Germans 
directed their chief offensive against the Tukholha 
Pass, further to the east, through which a 
railway runs to Lemberg. After crossing this 
pass, the Germans delivered last Sunday and Monday 
no fewer than twenty-two attacks upon the Russian posi- 
tions on the northern slope of the Carpathians. They 
attacked in mass formations ‘‘ several ranks deep,’’ and 
gained some of the Russian positions, but were so 
exhausted by the effort that they were in the end driven 
back by the Russian bayonets. The slaughter was 
terrific, and the Russian official news insists that this 
engagement was in its fury ‘‘ without precedent in 
history.’ 


, 


* * * 


On Thursday, the House of Commons discussed the 
rises of prices under a motion by Mr. Ferens calling on the 
Government to prevent their continuance and the result- 
ing hardships to the poor. The Prime Minister took, on 
the whole, an optimistic view. The main causes he 
properly described as a shortage of supply arising from 
the failure of the Australian crops, the delay in forward- 
ing the Argentine wheat, and the stoppage of the Indian 
and Russian supplies. Minor reasons were want of 
labor, deficient transport, and the rise in freights. Mr. 
Asquith treated the last factor as not affecting (in the 
American case) more than a sixth part of the rise in 
price. Save for the rise in coal, the increases were smaller 
than those caused by the Franco-Prussian war, when 
money wages were much lower than they are to-day. 

* * * 

Tue Prime Minister refuses, rightly we think, to 
adopt the remedy of maximum prices, which has failed 
in Germany, and is impossible with us, for our supplies 
are mostly foreign and beyond our control. We 
are not sure, however, that we may not have to proceed to 
large Government purchases of wheat, and their distribu- 
tion to the public. Somewhat tardily, the Government 
are taking steps to increase our means of sea-transport, 
which, as Mr. Bonar Law showed in an informing speech, 
the Admiralty needlessly curtailed in the early stages 
of the war. More dock labor will, if possible, be 
obtained, and the congestion at the docks and on the 
railways lessened. As to the wheat supply, Mr. Asquith 
looks for an early “ easement ’’ of the situation, especially 
when the Argentine crop has been forwarded. Mr. Bonar 
Law thought the Government should have taken his 
earlier advice to buy Russian wheat before the closing 
of the Black Sea. 

* * x 

For some time past there have been rumors in the 
City that the Russian Government were asking for 
financial support. The City naturally wanted to 
know whether the British Exchequer, which has 
already been charged with loans to Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Egypt, Serbia, Belgium, 
besides the discounting of French and Russian Treasury 
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Bills, proposed to add to all these responsibilities the 
financing of a large Russian loan. The rumors 
crystallized in an announcement that Mr. Lloyd George 
was about to confer with the French and Russian Finance 
Ministers. The conference took place last week, and 
on Monday we were officially told that an agreement 
had been reached “ declaring that the three Powers are 
resolved to unite their financial resources, equally with 
their military resources, for the purpose of carrying the 
war to a successful conclusion.’’ At first sight this might 
be interpreted to mean that Great Britain was to 
finance Russia for the rest of the war, and to yoke its 
credit with hers. But as Mr. Lloyd George has asked 
for no authority from the House of Commons for such 
a policy there is no necessity to put any such construc- 
tion on the communiqué. 


* * * 


As a matter of fact, the main decision arrived at by” 
the three financiers is to recommend their Governments 
“to take over in equal shares the advances made, or to 
be made, to the countries which are now fighting with 
them, or which may find themselves in the near future in 
a position to take up arms in the common cause.” These 
advances are to be covered by a joint loan. Besides this, 
the conference considered the establishment of some con- 
nection between the banks of issue, agreed to make joint 
purchases from neutral countries, and also to take 
financial steps for improving the Russian exchanges, 
which have been seriously depreciated since the com- 
mencement of the war. 


* * * 


THEsE propositions do not suggest any attempt in 
the near future to float another gigantic loan in London. 
London is obviously bound to give as generous assistance 
as it can to our Allies, but it can hardly be expected to 
abandon the control of its financial system. Russia and 
France have both reduced their taxes, while we have 
greatly increased our own. Nor do we see that any real 
advantage is to be derived from a system of joint loans. 
It would be far better to lend money temporarily to 
Russia in a straightforward way, than to disguise the 
transaction under the form of a joint loan, which would 
be wholly subscribed by British and French investors. 
Beyond this lies the danger that a close financial connec- 
tion with a Government whose budget and loans are not 
democratically controlled, would lead to difficulties and 
misunderstandings later on. However, any doubt as to 
the nature of the obligations contracted or suggested in 
Paris can be removed by discussion in the House of 
Commons, in whose hands lies the disposal of the taxes 
and ultimately the credit of the country. 


x ” * 


In the course of his speech last Monday Mr. Tennant 
made an appeal to the Labor Party to help the Govern- 
ment by relaxing any trade union rules that interfered 
with the dispatch of Government business, and particu- 
larly in connection with work on armaments. The 
language of the appeal was not very happy or well- 
considered, and it has provoked some sharp retorts from 
Labor Members, who have pointed out that large 
bodies of workmen—notably, for example, the rail- 
waymen—have been unsparing in their efforts, and have 
worked inordinately long hours. The services of 
these men and of other workpeople engaged o 
Government work have been publicly acknowledgedy!,, 
the Government, and Lord Kitchener has talked of con- 
ferring a medal by way of recognition. Any general 
charge of slackness and triviality would certainly he 
unjust, 
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On the other hand, it is alleged that in certain 
industries skilled workmen have refused to adapt their 
ordinary practice to the new conditions, and there are 
complaints of delay caused by the excessive depart- 
mentalism of trade union regulations and by ca’-canny 
tactics. Mr. Arnold Bennett examined these charges in 
a careful article in the “ Daily News’’ on Thursday. 
He cannot forget that the workman is not merely a 
citizen helping his country; he is a combatant in a 
struggle, a century old, against the power of capital. It 
is right and proper for him to remember this, and to 
maintain the strength of his class. But it should not be 
impossible to secure the State against these delays with- 
out surrendering the historic and hardly won trade union 
rights. The true course is that suggested by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress. It is 
quite time to call a Conference of employers and trade 
unions to discuss the question with the Board of Trade. 


* * * 


THE Government might prove its good faith by inter- 
vening also to prevent the exploiting of the workers 
by contractors. We have nearly had a strike in 
Yorkshire in consequence of the gross sweating of the 
makers of khaki. Why should not the Government that 
gives out the contracts stipulate for a flat rate? Take, 
again, the case of the railwaymen, who have shown great 
energy and devotion. The Government have virtually 
obtained control of the railways ; they have taken the case 
of the shareholders into account, and _ practically 
guaranteed their interests. It should now be possible to 
consider the interests of the workmen and offer them a 
wage in some way commensurate with the rise in prices. 


om * aa 


PARLIAMENT has had the Army Estimates before it 
in the shape of a series of “token’’ or dummy votes, 
amounting to £15,000 in all. The full amounts are with- 
held lest they should give information to the enemy, and 
all parties agreed to accept this postponement of a real 
submission of the cost of the war. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the points in Mr. Tennant’s exhaustive 
speech was his dealing with the question of inoculation 
for typhoid. Mr. Tennant hinted at compulsion. That, 
we think, would be far preferable to the methods of 
approaching resisters which Mr. Chancellor condemned. 
If Mr. Chancellor’s information is good, these men have 
been sworn at, set to do dirty work, refused leave, and 
even court-martialled for refusal to submit to inoculation. 


- * * 


A. this is utterly wrong. We believe the case for 
inoculation to be thoroughly attested. The figures show 
that either it prevents the disease or tends to convert it 
into a comparatively mild and harmless fever. We are 
sure that a clever and sympathetic doctor could make the 
results of inoculation—not, of course, the full scientific case 
behind them—clear in a leaflet that any intelligent soldier 
could read. Either this method of persuasion should be 
used and bullying excluded, or inoculation should be made 
a condition of service. The collective danger to large 
bodies of men from the presence of a number of uninocu- 
lated persons is, of course, serious. A. may not desire 
inoculation or may not be a good subject for it. In the 
iavter case it might be well not to send him to the front 
atall. But if his objection endangers B., C., and D., the 
health of the greater number must, under the circum- 
stances of a great campaign, be put before it. 





THe Duma re-assembled on Tuesday, and the 
speaking was all in a key of optimism and determination. 
The Socialist leader made a plea for peace, but his was an 
isolated voice. The President of the Duma declared that 
it was the will of Russia to “ fight till our foes submit to 
the conditions and demands which the victors dictate to 
them.’’ The Premier’s tone was quieter, and though he 
dwelt on the sacrifices that still are necessary, he was 
equally confident of the result. His survey of internal 
conditions dwelt on the new spirit of patriotism in Russia, 
and on the abolition of the sale of vodka, which he com- 
pared to the emancipation of the serfs. He made no 
reference to other internal questions in which the West 
is particularly interested—the future of Finnish liberties 
and Polish autonomy, and the status of the Jews. To 
the Socialist, Jewish, and German charges of pogroms in 
Poland he gave an emphatic denial. His survey of the 
diplomatic situation dealt exclusively with the East. He 
invited Greek and Rumanian intervention, but made no 
reference to Bulgaria. In speaking of Turkey, he hinted 
at changes in the Straits in a phrase which spoke 
cautiously of “ Russia’s access to the open sea.’’ In 
Armenia he predicted that Russia would, at the end of 
the war, be in “ an exclusive position.’’ 


~ * * 


Wurtz the Allies still hesitate to give Bulgaria any 
definite assurance of the satisfaction of her national 
claims in Macedonia, the German Powers are forward in 
their favors to her. Austria is sending to her the un- 
willing conscripts of Bulgarian nationality from 
Macedonia, who were taken prisoners during the 
Austrian invasion of Serbia: Germany has just made 
her an advance of £6,000,000. This is part of a loan 
of £20,000,000 contracted by Bulgaria in Berlin some 
months before the war broke out. It will be remembered 
that French and British finance refused assistance to 
Bulgaria, which was forced to turn to Germany. The 
loan was delayed by the outbreak of the war, and even 
now it does not really represent a direct payment to 
Bulgaria. It will mostly go to the German armament 
firms to which she is indebted. Though the French press 
fears that Bulgaria will now definitely range herself with 
Austria and Turkey, her Premier has again assured his 
party that she will maintain her neutrality. The real 
danger is not so much Bulgarian intervention against 
the Allies, as a continued uncertainty in the Balkans, 
which will keep Roumania and Greece inactive. It is 
futile to complain of this, while nothing is done to assure 
Bulgaria that her intervention on the Allied side will 
restore to her her lost provinces. 


* * * 


Mr. Monpe.ta has written a powerful letter to the 
papers, pointing out that the proposed employment of 
children, who ought to be at school, on agricultural labor 
is illegal. The Board of Education has used language 
on the subject which is rather misleading. They say that 
the local authority “is under no obligation to take pro- 
ceedings for non-attendance if they are satisfied that there 
is a reasonable excuse for non-attendance.”’ This, as Mr. 
Mundella points out, is only half the story. If children 
under fourteen are employed before they have reached 
the standard of attendance prescribed by law there is a 
definite offence under the Act of 1876. The Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union have passed a resolution against this 
proposed illegality, and Mr. Leonard, the author of the 
book on agricultural wages, points out that in Oxford 
shire—where farmers want to take the children—agricul- 


tural wages are particularly low and have not been 
raised. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF SEA-POWER. 


Ir seems difficult to convince the German Government 
that it is one thing to carry on a blockade with ships 
This, 
however, happens to be the fundamental distinction 


and quite another to proclaim it without them. 


between our plan of sea operations and theirs. The dis- 
tinction is vital, and carries with it some obvious effects. 


c ’ 


We can make our blockade “ effective,’’ as Germany’s 
growing anxiety about her supplies sufficiently proves. 
For the same reason we can conduct it on merciful lines 
and within the bounds of international law. We aim 
at property destined for the enemy’s shores, and not at 
life. Thanks to our possession of ports in all quarters 
of the world; and to our ability to keep them open, we 
can answer for the safety of every soul on board a vessel 
which our cruisers may stop on the high seas while 
we proceed to the examination of its cargo, or the seizure 
of contraband, or the determination of doubtful points 
The most that can be 


alleged against us is that we arbitrarily vary our lists of 


by means of a Prize Court. 


contraband, so as to override our own policy, as 
laid down in the Declaration of London, or that we 
divert supplies of food from Germany’s shores to 
our own, or that we submit the problems of capture 
and confiscation to the judgment of our own tribunals. 
This the Germans may, if they like, call an abuse 
of sea-power. Every consideration of prudence binds 
us to reduce any excess within the narrowest limits. 

But what if you have no sea-power, in the sense of 
being able to ride the seas with fleets that can ensure it? 
Two consequences follow. Your action is bound to be 
both unreal and of the utmost violence. Germany cannot 
beset the home waters as we beset the North Sea. None of 
her warships dare ride the Irish or the English Channels 
for twenty-four hours. Her sole medium of offence is a 
fugitive and secretive type of vessel, possessing the 
function of sudden and deadly attack, followed by pre- 
cipitate retreat. So long as she relies on this weapon, 
she cannot fulfil the elementary condition of sea-law in 
war under which enemy and neutral ships of commerce 
are proper subjects for capture, or for the examination of 
their character and cargo, but not for the ruthless 
destruction of their fabrics and of every man and mouse 
on board. The submarine must either destroy its 
victim or disappear, for if it pauses to examine 
papers or overhaul cargo, its brief range of action and 
life at sea are imperilled. We have never used it for such 
purposes; the Germans have nothing else to use. So 
they proceed to fit theory to practice. Their instrument 
being death and the fear of death, as unarmed civilians 
fear it, they proceed first to slay without warning, as 
they appear to have slain the crew of the “ Oriole.’’ 
Clearly they hope to make such examples ring in the ears 
of neutral nations, so as to induce them to withdraw their 
ships from our coasts, and to make an invisible blockade 
by fear do the whole work of a blockade by concrete ships. 
The jump from war to piracy having become the latest 
war necessity, it is taken without hesitation. 





It seems that there are two possible ways of meeting 
this new German fall into barbarism. The first is to take 
no notice of it whatever, save to meet a paper blockade by 
a real blockade, while relieving it of all dispensable ele- 
ments of annoyance to neutrals. If we detain their ships 
and cargoes, or divert them from justifiable Continental 
traffic, we ought to pay and compensate. If the Germans 
threaten to sink American ships and drown American 
seamen, in the unavoidable confusion of haste in which 
murders, public and private, are usually effected, we 
should, by pursuing and destroying their submarines, 
seek to enlarge the margin of safety for them and for all 
neutral vessels. There is another possible course. We 
will not assume its adoption, but we regret that our 
Admiralty appear to lean to it. That is the direction 
to captains of our merchant ships to evade and confuse 
the pursuit of German submarines by hoisting neutral 
flags. Is this necessary? The enterprise of keeping 
open the seas in a Continental war is ours. For 
that reason alone we cannot make a practice of striking 
the Union Jack before the German threat, and replacing 
it by a neutral emblem, so as to enable Germany to plead 
British selfishness and slyness as an excuse for a mis- 
aimed torpedo. Here and there an individual captain 
will properly change his flag as a ruse of war, but not 
as an act of naval policy. It would be early enough 
to suggest such an expedient when the German 
Admiralty made a serious effort to carry out the policy 
of the Berlin Decree. Neither the maritime strength of 
this country nor the constancy and variety of its food 
supply, are to be shaken by calling a vicious salvo of 
torpedo practice a “blockade ’’ of our shores. And we 
may be quite sure that the last target it will seek will be 
the great liner services of the Atlantic. Under whatever 
flag the “‘ Lusitania ’’ chose to sail, she was as safe from 
a German submarine as the statue of Liberty itself. 
Only a slighter degree of peril assails the seamanship 
under which our exports and imports retained their 
volume through the whole period of the Napoleonic wars. 
If the Germans choose thus to inflame the spirit of the 
war, our retort in proclaiming a real blockade of their 
coasts, and thus stopping all food imports, whatever their 
destination, is so crushing that we should have thought 
her statesmen would have thought once and twice before 
invoking it. We should greatly regret the incidental effect 
of such a policy in the wiping out of the distinction between 
food meant for the civil and the military population. 
But when Germany challenges us to show the difference 
between real and sham sea-power, we are bound to show 
her where the real grip lies. She can slay a few unarmed 
British seafarers; we can lock her national activities in 
a fatal embrace. 

The danger, indeed, is that we may be tempted to 
stretch the doctrine of the naval siege too far. 
Our sea-power is such a tremendous weapon of 
offence that at least one business of the Admiralty 
is to keep it in some kind of due subordination 
to the needs and susceptibilities of neutral traffic. The 
British Government ought to remember, said Fox after 
the peace of Amiens, that the good opinion even of 
the smallest country was valuable to England. We 
could easily conceive a naval policy under which the 
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Admiralty might make it difficult for the Foreign | Prussia, they have been pressing, though not, we think, 


Office to maintain our present friendliness, not merely 
with America, but with neutral European Governments. 
Here, again, two courses are open to us. We can 
trust to their good faith in the matter of re-imports to 
Germany. Or we can assume an absolute dictation of the 
volume of supplies which they declare to be essential to 
their own use, so as to prevent any later transferences 
to Germany. Can we doubt which is the wiser 
If Sweden, Norway, and Denmark furnish 
satisfactory 


policy ? 


us with lists of such 


re-imports, and 
have the will and the power to enforce them, we have 
all the control we desire. If they fail to act in good 
faith, sea-power again gives us the remedy. But we must 
see to it that we take the full burden of this sea-war on 
our own backs, and do not shift an unnecessary penny- 
weight either of peril or of cost on to the shoulders of 
neutrals. Our flag should normally cover our ships and 
their work, just as our purses can well make their fair 
contribution to the cost of our temporary narrowing of 
the channels of neutral trade. The policy of Berlin is 


that of temper and fear ; England feels neither. 





THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 
Ir is possible by a diligent study of unfamiliar names 
on large scale maps to follow the actual movements of 
the armies in the East. A _ little space along 
the lines is fitfully illuminated, as it were, by the 
official searchlights; behind the lines is darkness. In 
the West, we all know the essential facts—that new 
armies are in training, that some part of them has already 
reached the front, that factories at home and ships from 


abroad are gradually bringing up the equipment and | 


the ammunition for larger efforts. As to the real state 
of Russian preparedness, we can only guess. It seems 
probable that the Russians are still numerically inferior 
to the Austro-Germans in the actual area of battle. One 
supposes that they were, relatively to the Germans, no 
better prepared for war than the Western Allies. It is 
likely that their resources for the manufacture of equip- 
ment and ammunition are much less adequate, and it is 
certain that they cannot draw on supplies from over- 
seas. They have, moreover, been cut off from their chief 
industrial centres in Poland, and the pace of all their 
preparations is affected by great distances and bad com- 
munications. The fact seems to be that they have lately 
been receiving at the front some of their new levies, or 
perhaps we should say, the levies which have at length 
received their equipment. Their quality is said to be 
excellent. 

One may guess the plan on which the Russians are 
acting. Their offensive towards Cracow, with Silesia as 
its ultimate objective, has come up against formidable 
entrenched positions along the Nida and Biala (tribu- 
taries of the Vistula), and is no longer pushed with much 
energy. In Central Poland they are for the present 
content to hold the German invasion in check, and to fend 
it off from Warsaw. Their energies are evidently con- 
centrated on their two flanks, and the reasons are in each 
case largely political. On their right flank, in East 
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with large forces, an offensive which has continued in a 
dilatory fashion ever since the German invasion was 
hurled back from the River Niemen. They held, early in 
this week, a fringe of German territory, nearly a hundred 
miles long, which varies in breadth from ten to perhaps 
thirty miles. They may have reckoned on the notorious 
sensitiveness of the Germans to any invasion of this his- 
toric Prussian ground. Their enterprise in this region has 
evidently tempted the Germans to gather large forces 
to expel them, and they have now been driven back from 
the lakes once more into their own territory. 

Much more serious and much more interesting is 
the Russian effort to pass the Carpathians. When they 
first invaded Galicia they seemed to have aimed at a 
steady advance westwards, first to Cracow, and then 
across the German frontier into Silesia. For this they 
have now substituted a plan which may yield quicker 
results. They are trying to force their way southward 
into Hungary. From a military standpoint the diffi- 
culties of this enterprise seem all to lie at the outset. 
The Carpathians have first to be crossed, and their six 
main passes strongly held, with the railways which run 
through four of them. These mountains are of nearly 
Alpine grandeur, and they lie buried in deep snow. To 
secure them is evidently no easy task. But when once 
they are secured, the rest is easy and attractive. Hun- 
gary is a level plain, without fortresses and without 
It is afield admirably suited to the 
Cossacks, and the fighting in it will be an old-fashioned 
battle in the open, with few opportunities for the trench 
defensive in which the Germans excel. A rapid march 
on Budapest might be feasible, and the chief element of 
risk in it would be the extreme length of the Russian 
lines of communication. 


natural defences. 


The political conditions seem 
also to favor the Russian advance. When it comes near 
the point of success, Roumania must act. 

It is rather easier to guess the plan that to follow 
its execution. The fight for the Carpathian Passes has 
been in progress since the last days of December. The 
Germans have sent reinforcements to support the 
Austrian defence, and it is probable that these are the 
troops which passed through Budapest on the way, it 
was supposed, to Serbia. The German idea of defence is 
as usual an aggressive activity. They have chosen to 
make their main effort in the Eastern passes, for the 
excellent reason that if they could penetrate these in force, 
they would soon be able to threaten the lateral east-to- 
west railway communications of the Russians, and so 
compel them, not merely to abandon all thought of cross- 
ing the Carpathians, but also to evacuate part of Galicia. 
The Russians have been successful in the western passes 
(Dukla and Mezo Laborcz), but a success here is 
inevitably somewhat they 


precarious. If were 


| to lose control of the lateral railway, they would 


have to abandon in hot 


The vital event then is the struggle for the 


these western conquests 
haste. 
eastern passes. At the far end, in the Bukowina, which 
the Russians over-ran without securing the passes, the 
Austrian advance has been admittedly successful. The 
Russian retirement here from the points near the 
Roumanian frontier is politically unlucky, but has little 
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The real threat to the Russian 
advance is the German success in crossing the Carpathians 
by the Tucholha and Beskid Passes, and their deploy- 
ment on the northern slopes. The Russians admit 
the German but state that in spite of 
take large numbers of 
They even speak of a German forward 
march to a place called Nadworna, twenty miles north 
of the mountains, as a disorderly retreat. Such news 
must be read with caution. But there is no doubt that’ 
the German advance was heavily checked in a very bloody 
battle of Tucholha on Sunday and Monday. The 
prospect is hopeful, and on it may turn the fortunes of 
the whole Eastern campaign. 


military importance. 


advance, 
it they continue to 


prisoners. 


What is going on behind the fighting line is every- 
where the vital factor in the conduct of this war. It is 
in Germany the approaching depletion of the food supply 
that chiefly counts. We were at first disposed to think 
that the need of food was not yet urgent, though a 
deficiency was foreseen before harvest. The Germans are 
provident people, who take their measures betimes. But 
they are also a confident people, and their preparations 
were based on the expectation of an early victory. They 
are not provisioned for a long war. Quite apart from the 
system of siege rations, there are signs of uneasiness, from 
the exhortation to school children to do without sausages 
and cake to the almost revolutionary speeches of the 
Socialist members in the Prussian Diet. We describe this 
process by such abstract words as ‘‘ economic pressure,”’ 
and we take to ourselves such comfort as lies in the fact 
that the reducing of non-combatants by a sort of 
blockade is well within the recognized rules of war. But 
the alarm at this prospect explains, though it cannot 
justify, the barbarism of the German threats of retalia- 
tion. If this reading of the situation is correct, we may 
expect violent German efforts, on one front or on both, to 
end the war quickly. The Germans have resources for 
further attempts to snatch victory, but it is unlikely that 
they could endure for long the ever-increasing certainty 


of a slow defeat. Time fights for the Allies. 





EVILS OF THE CENSORSHIP. 


THERE is a tendency in some quarters to suggest that the 
controversy over the Censorship and the spirit in which 
it is conducted is a sort of trade agitation of the news- 
papers. It is supposed that they want copy, sensational 
news, the opportunity of writing up this or that general, 
this or that regiment, and that they complain because 
this inherent enterprise is baffled by the interference of 
the Censor. There is a quarrel, it is suspected, between 
public and private interest; in this case the private 
interest has special facilities for advertising its grievances, 
the public interest is protected behind the Censorship 
and the Defence of the Realm Act. The heated speech of 
the Solicitor-General last Monday would have been apt 
enough if this were really the substance of the controversy. 
It is true that even within these limits there are public 
grounds of great importance for watching the operations 
of the Censorship with a vigilance that is not altogether 
free from suspicion. Certainly, it is of comparatively 
slight moment, amid the vast responsibilities of the War 





Office, whether the news of the taking of Tabriz was 
But the withholding of 
news, not for military but for psychological reasons, 
Whether or not a 
particular fact as to the movement of troops should be 


published a few days late. 
is in quite a different category. 


published is a question for the military authorities; in 
this connection at least one serious error was made 
by.the Censor, and the utmost caution would be justified 
by the public. But if once the Censor begins to ask him- 
self whether he ought to refuse to allow this or that to be 
published, not because it might give useful news to the 
enemy, but because it might depress the country, he is 
stepping far outside his province. As Mr. Bonar Law put 
it very well on Monday, if it is the enemy’s object to 
discredit our news, it should be our object to give him no 
ground for it. 

But obviously the chief danger of the system is the 
danger to freedom of discussion. If a Minister of the 
Crown, armed with the absolute powers of the Defence 
of the Realm Act, can warn newspapers off any topic at 
the pleasure of a particular Department or a particular 
There never 
was a time when discussion, conducted with a proper sense 


Minister, what becomes of free opinion? 


of responsibility, was more essential to good government, 
nor when theré was less danger of unreasonable discussion. 
For a writer or a speaker wishes to convince, and he 
knows well enough that in time of great national danger 
he has to be particularly careful to avoid the suspicion 
of want of judgment and care. War increases enor- 
mously the scope and the importance of the operations of 
Government, and for that very reason discussion becomes 
more necessary than ever. Take such a case as the pro- 
vision for the housing of our new armies. Mr. Baker 
told the House of Commons on Monday that we had 
built huts for 400,000 men. Is it not of the greatest 
moment that those huts should be sanitary, well-built, 
supplied with good water; and should not the nation 
insist on perfectly free comment on such operations? And 
what if a Minister supposed that the exposure of scandals 
in this connection—and these have not been absent— 
would put heart into Germany? We should be worse 
off than we were at the time of the Crimean War. 
Contracts, the payment of decent wages for the 
making of khaki, and all the immense volume of 
business suddenly poured out from the War Office— 
these are all matters on which free criticism is indis- 
pensable. The new scale of pensions is the result of a 
system under which the nation can influence Govern- 
ments. 

In our foreign relations, again, the policy of 
enforced silence would be fatal. To give the Russian 
Government, for example, the impression that public 
opinion here was indifferent to the interests of justice 
and freedom in Russia, would lead to a misunder- 
standing that would undermine the relations of the 
Allies and frustrate the hope of a real advance as 
the result of our happier and closer ties with her. 
To shut off discussion of the problems in the Near 
East is equally short-sighted. You do not get rid of a 
problem by keeping silence on it; all that you do is to 
forfeit the advantages that you gain from an educated 
opinion. So long as newspapers are silent, no current of 
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ideas runs through the country. Awkward events in war 
or policy are shut off by a stream of imperative warnings 
and suggestions to editors from the public offices, and, as 
weeks slip by, an unguided Executive finds itself con- 
fined to the judgment merely of officials and soldiers. 
If it is contended that the House of Commons 
provides an ample theatre for discussion, the answer 
is, first, that the House of Commons itself needs the 
help of discussion outside, and, second, that the House of 
Commons has not always shown itself, either during the 
war or before the war, sufficiently alive to its peculiar 
duty of criticism. It was left to the House of Lords to 
revive a vital point in Magna Charta, inadvertently 
destroyed by a Liberal Ministry. A Censorship that 
aims merely at keeping military secrets cannot be too 
stringent, but a nation that has made such stupendous 
sacrifices is not to be treated as if it were a sleeping 
partner in this great task, too unimportant and too 
ignorant for its feelings to be respected, or its opinions 
taken into account. 





THE WAR AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


WE are glad to learn that women’s suffrage societies of 
all types are discussing the relationship of women to the 
war and to the peace which will one day end it. Women 


belong to the nation as much as men, and they fall as | 


readily into the national attitude. But they were not 
consulted about the origin of the war, and probably feel 
that when negotiations begin, their ideas and feelings 
will be taken into no kind of formal account. This neglect 
of opinions is one of the peculiar wrongs of their sex, but 
it also exists as a grievance of most democracies. From 
them springs the modern conception of the nation “in 
arms,’’ be it conscript or volunteer. When war comes, 
a great part of the nation marches, but it is not asked to 
vote. When war ends, the survivors return, but they 
have never yet been called in by their rulers to shape the 
conditions of the new national and international life 
decreed for them. Wars, however, are not supported 
merely by soldiers; behind them stand a great body of 
non-combatants. Their share lies in the sustenance of 
the armies, the supply of ammunition, the organization 
of transport, the regulation of civil life. 
their full share of most of these activities. The business 
of “taking care’’ of the nation while its men are 
at war devolves especially upon them. 


Women have 


They are 
Not 
only do they experience the most acute mental sufferings 
which war entails, but they take the largest part in the 
physical succor of its victims. It is the work of the 
workers 


also subjected to a peculiar and a double strain. 


and_ directors 
the field, and 
Meanwhile, in the 
civil community a host of questions arise to show how close 
is a people’s dependence on women’s labor, and how war 
affects its purpose and direction. The fabric of women’s 
labor usually suffers a sudden, and in many of the 
luxury trades, a revolutionary shock, while their responsi- 
bilities as mothers or breadwinners are suddenly enlarged 
by the disorganization of family life. Yet the State 
makes its re-arrangements of these matters with slight 


hospital and its women 
of men in 


renews their exhausted energies. 


which keeps millions 














reference to women’s desires and little knowledge of their 
necessities. On Monday Mr. Tennant suggested that 
male shop assistants should be replaced by women, and 
that the trade unions should assist this transference of 
labor from one sex to the other. On what terms? On 
an equality of wages, or a lower scale for women workers? 
How can such an issue be fairly settled without reference 
to women and their representatives? 
sat on the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which rearranged the scale of allowances 
for soldiers’ dependents. If the problem of child- 
labor, which the farmers have raised, becomes acute, 
it will be regulated by male authorities. If conscription 
for foreign service is adopted, the decision will be arrived 
at by an executive or a Parliament consisting exclusively 
of fathers or childless men. 

The exclusion of women from political life is, there- 
fore, not a smaller, but a greater injustice in times of 
war and of great political disturbance than in a period of 
peace. For it is at such moments that the “ confusion ”’ 
in the household of humanity—to use a phrase of Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth—becomes most conspicuous, It is hardly 
an accident that we should be at war with a State 
which prides itself on the purely masculine character of 
its civilization, and its rejection of feminine influences. 
Hartmann considered Germany the essentially male 
State, whose union with more feminine strains of 
humanity—such as Slavs and Latins—must now, we 
suppose, be attained by reviving the ancient practice 
of marriage by capture. 


No woman 


Modern German arrogance 
is indeed largely a measure of its contempt for the 
art of living whose fruits spring from a union 
of the qualities that men and women together 
contribute to it. Nowhere within the range of the 
Western civilization do women occupy a lower place 
than in Germany; nowhere is the ground-plan of State 
living and thinking so conspicuously laid out as if male 
force and male stratagem covered the entiréd field of 
human achievement. Such a Germany and its methods 
are a challenge to the woman’s conception of life, and a 
reminder of what States do and suffer when they found 
themselves on a half-idea of social conduct. Nor is this 
German egoism an example merely of extreme self- 
exaltation in a powerful but hardly a finely constituted 
race. It springs from an exclusive reliance on one 
source of spiritual energy and the neglect of another. 

It is, therefore, an appropriate time to discuss the 
great reform on which all the more enlightened nations in 
the world will sooner or later reconstitute their political 
systems. Mrs. Fawcett well said at the meeting of the 
National Union, that the scheme of peace roughed out 
by the Prime Minister at Dublin appealed to principles 
identical with those of the Suffragists. Indeed, if the 
Allies win, and know how to use their victory, no cause 
ought to gain more from the reestablishment of public 
law in Europe, the downfall of militarism, and the respect 
for nationalities, which Mr. Asquith defined as the 
governing objects of their alliance. Each of these advances 
in international morals means a defeat for those elements 
in society which are anti-womanly, or which deny or cur- 
tail the representative principle—the principle of equality 


of opportunity—on which the women’s cause rests. But 
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there are practical reasons why, when the war is over, 
and the community meets the full shock of the privations 
it has caused, we shall want all the co-operation of all the 
people to fashion it anew. Doubtless, if it is held that 
women merely doubletheideas of the men, their accession 
to their full share in the management of the State may 
not greatly affect its structure. Even so, its foundations 
will have been iaid more justly than before. But no such 
view is possible to those who truly measure the resources 
of human life, and believe in its infinite promise. If 
full citizenship for women endows the State with 
a finer tact, a more sympathetic intelligence, than the 
typical ‘‘ male’? Empire commands, its policy will not 
only be more firmly based on the common will, but should 
thereby be given a new moral direction. 

We do not mean that women are always and 
History shows that their 
incentive and even their example have spurred men 
on, in siege and in battle, to the most desperate 
resistauce to invasion. But as mothers and wives, 


beginning with a strong instinctive aversion from 


necessarily opposed to war. 


war, they must needs regard it for what it is, the last 
and worst expedient of civilization in resisting forces 
that have completely outgrown control. Its romantic 
side (which is virtually dead) may have appealed to 
them as to most men, but not, we think, the grand 
fallacy that the universal suffering which it inflicts carries 
an ample compensating good in its train. They can 
have no traditional respect for the formulas of statesman- 
ship which justify or lead up to it. On these they will 
bring fresh critical minds to bear; minds quickened by 
experience gained in hundreds of hospitals, as well as 
in homes where the pinch of war will be felt years after 
the last trench has been dug and the last soldier carried 
to his grave. The nations then called into council will 
have had their fill of force, and of the neo-German idea 
of it as the first and most natural activity of the State. 
The most progressive of them will rather long to end the 
disharmény which has put their great co-operative 
energies out of tune. Force must indeed be used to 
batter down the German aggression in Eastern and 
Western Europe ; but it cannot build up a Germany that 
Europe can respect and tolerate. For that end and for 
the creation of a new Europe even the best institu- 
tionalism will not suffice. Something new and helpful 
must be born in the heart of the world from its long 
travail in war. Is it too much to suggest that in such a 
society the chief argument against the enfranchisement of 
women must fall to the ground? 





A ZDondon Diary, 


Peace talk in all sorts of forms—German “ sound- 
’” conducted through Holland, or a general, though 
concealed, movement towards peace on the part of 
the great German commercials—still reaches one’s 
ears. I am inclined to think that it is not altogether 
strategic, and that we are now witnessing the beginnings 
of an awakening of popular and thinking Germany to the 


ings, 
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truth about the war. How touching is the present con- 
fidence in the supreme German powers was illustrated by 
the letter of an interned Englishman in Germany who has 
a correspondent in the person of a resident in Essen. 
This gentleman—more blest than we—is permitted to 
receive a copy of an “enemy ”’ newspaper in the shape of 
the “ Times.”’ 


war!’’ he wrote. 


“ How false is all its views about the 

“ Now our press is carefully censored, 
and we know that all it says is true.’’ Behind this 
blissful nescience lies the resolve of half-beaten generals 
to win back their laurels and the fears of a Government 
that is just beginning to feel the pressure of Socialist 
criticism, tending perceptibly to an “ end-the-war”’ 
policy. In the latter quarter there is, I think, concern, 
first, at the consequences of a thriftless expenditure of 
supplies in the first six months of the war (there has been 
a great slaughtering of beasts for example), and, secondly, 
at the unexpected number and fighting powers of the new 
Russian levies. Is there any longer much thought of 
victory in the official German view of the war? I doubt it. 


Lorp LONDONDERRY was one of those excellent men 
whose rank pushes them into places they fill not quite 
inadequately, but so as to give the impression that they 
keep better men out. 
class. 


He was consistently of the second 
He was a “fair’’ everything—a fair Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, a fair Education Minister, a fair 
member of a Cabinet. 
spirator. 


He was only not a good con- 
To make up for his half-merits, his native 
loyalty made him an excellent and steadfast colleague. 
He was not a vivacious speaker; indeed, he was one of 
those orators in whose features Nature plants a fore- 
warning that they are going to be dull. Yet he was 
always a figure in public life; his wealth, station, 
industry, and Lady Londonderry’s gifts, ensured him 
that position. 


Sir Stantey BuckmasteEr’s speech on the Censorship 
did not strike his hearers as a particularly happy one; 
especially as it was heralded by the rumor of its latest 
feat in keeping from that section of the British public 
which reads the “ Daily Mail”’ the thrilling interview 
in the ‘‘ Matin’? which Mr. Churchill had granted 
for the benefit of the French public. It is fair to say that 
the Solicitor-General’s administration has bettered that 
of his predecessor, even on points in which his defence of 
it has been least tactful. But it is no use hiding the fact 
that the Censorship still stops criticism, not of war events 
but of public policy. Editors are admonished, or asked, or 
advised—whatever word you like to use—not to talk 
of the loan to Roumania or the future of Mesopotamia. 
(I heard of an editor who received a far more astonishing 
counsel still.) But the “advice ’’ is the silk glove; the 
weapon is the mailed fist of the Defence of the Realm 
Act. If editors have any spirit they will not surrender 
their right of judgment in these matters. In questions of 
opinion and policy they will decide for themselves whether 
silence is the better or the worse for their country, to 
whose good they are not indifferent. Otherwise it will 


be left lightless and sightless when the grand dénouement 
of the war approaches, 
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A FRIEND who came over with the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ 
last week tells me that if the captain had not hoisted the 
American flag, the Americans on board would have tried 


to do it for him. Before the flag was run up to the 


mast-head, many of the passengers had begun to insist 
that they should have the protection of their own colors. 
Some indeed had brought star-spangled banners with 
them, and as the ship approached British waters, those 
emblems were hung out by their patriotic (and possibly 
nervous) owners over the sides, so that the vessel, in my 
correspondent’s words, came into port ‘‘ fairly wreathed 
in stars and stripes.’’ 


I supposE few men are more likely to be remembered 
by those who love them than Mr. Joshua Rowntree. To 
use Goethe’s distinction, his wasa “ character ’’ even more 
than a “talent,” a character of singular ripeness and 
charm, with the quality of saintliness which one may seek 
for a lifetime in the world of action and rarely find. 


. 


Perhaps the reason was that it founded itself so largely on 
Eastern thought, and partook of its quietude and 
humility. A friend sends me the following notes of his 
life and career :— 

No one who came into even slight contact with him 
could escape the contagion of his nobility, his love of 
justice, and his gift of stimulating all that was best 
in those around him. In 1886 his native town sent him 
from its Mayor’s parlor to represent it in Parliament, 
and though he only stayed there six years, and seldom 
took part in debate, he was a quiet but real influence. 
He did much to strengthen the bond—then such a pre- 
carious one—between Liberals and Irishmen, and 
formed lasting friendships with many now high in the 
service of the State. He went to South Africa during 
the war, and began a ministry of reconciliation between 
Dutchmen and Englishmen. Another once unpromising 
cause to which he gave years of patient and fruitful 
labor was the fight against the opium trade between 
India and China, his book on which is the standard 
work. In his own religious society, his influence was 
still more pervasive. It was largely due to him that 
the results of modern biblical 


scholarship were 
assimilated by it without 


leading to schism or 


harsh controversy or to any breach with its 
historic traditions. With natural eloquence, he 
had a power of t uching the springs « f emotion 
in his audience surpassed by few contemporary 
speakers or preachers. His personal charm owed 
much to a sense of humor—the mark of a mind at 


peace with itself—which radiated outward, not merely 
in speech, but in a pleasing smile which constantly lit 
up his rugged and seer-like features. 


THERE is a good deal of anxiety in Holland as to 
the fate of Christian de Wet. In Holland he is still 
regarded as a hero of the South African War and of the 
Dutch race and as the special representative of the old 
Boer families who trekked to South-West Africa in 
1900 and 1901 to avoid coming under our rule. No 
such sympathy is felt for Maritz. 
deserve his fate. 


He is thought to 
But round de Wet a halo still rests, 
and it would obviously be foolish to add to it a crown of 
martyrdom. 


Deeps of self-abnegation are not rare in these times. 
I hear, for example, that Lord Mersey refused to take 
a fee for his invaluable work in connection with the 
inquiry into the loss of the “ Empress of Ireland.’’ 


A WAYFARER. 
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THE KEEPING OF ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE. 


THE events of the last half-year have made it impossible 
to celebrate the century of peace subsisting betweeh Great 
Britain and the United States with the amount of pub- 
licity and gratulation which so signal an achievement has 
deserved. But the cloud now passing over the 
relations between the two countries ought not to abate 
the satisfaction which both peoples are entitled to feel 
that the bonds of blood and friendship have proved so 
enduring. Indeed, so ill-informed are most of our people 
in even the most salient features of American history, 
that they underestimate the magnitude of this victory 
for peace. Issues of great importance in the political 
development of the United States during the nineteenth 
century have usually stirred little interest here, and dis- 
putes regarding boundaries and other matters which 
roused passionate feeling on the other side of the Atlantic, 
scarcely ruffled the edges of our national feeling. 
To such an extent have we, the most cosmopolitan of 
peoples in our actual operations, been absorbed in the 
“ European system ’’ that it would have been difficult to 
find, even among our accomplished historians, one who 
could have taken so true a perspective of the relations 
between the two kindred nations as is given by Professor 
Dunning, of Columbia University, in the excellent volume 
to which Lord Bryce has contributed an introductory 
chapter, “ The British Empire and the United States.” 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

As we read its pages, we come to recognize how many 
occasions have arisen for relatives to quarrel, and how 
difficult it sometimes was to bring these quarrels to a 
peaceful settlement. Through the first half the cen- 
tury, there was our resentment at the territorial and 
commercial expansion of the revolted colonies. The 
existence of a common frontier of four thousand miles 
between the States and Canada gave various temptations 
to ‘‘ crab’’ their growth. Lord Bryce cites in particular 
three periods when the strain approached the breaking 
point : First, the dispute about Oregon in 1845;'!next, the 
Trent affair, at the opening of the Civil War, when 
Americans asserted a ‘‘ right of search’’ on English 
vessels, of which they will doubtless receive reminders at 
the present time; and, finally, during the prolonged ré 
sentment immediately following the Civil War, when th« 
victorious North, with an army of a million men and 
navy of five hundred ships, was looking round for old scor 
to wipe off, and found separate grievances against every 
other branch of the English-speaking race. The West 
Indies had thriven on blockade-running, the ‘‘ Alabama’”’ 
and other cruisers had received assistance in their piratical 
enterprises from our African and Asiatic Colonies, while 
Canada ‘‘ had given refuge to Confederate agents who had 
organized expeditions of rapine and murder across the 
Northern boundary.’’ The bitterness against England 
was fed upon a diet of famous quotations, amongst which 
figured most prominently Gladstone’s declaration that 
Jefferson Davis had ‘‘ created a nation,’’ and Freeman’s 
title-page, ‘‘ History of Federal Government to the 
Disruption of the United States.’’ It was not until a 
generation later that the ordinary American came to 
know how firmly the great working classes of Great 
Britain stood by the cause of the North, and what 
doughty leaders they possessed in Bright, Cobden, Mill, 
and other friends of freedom. 

Professor Dunning makes us recognize that some 


| measure of good fortune, as well as a saving spirit of con- 
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cession, assisted on more than one occasion the keeping of 
the peace. For America, as well as Great Britain, has 
had its Jingo Foreign Ministers. “ It was well for the 
cause of amity that Polk and Palmerston did not syn- 
chronize more precisely in their political ascendancy.” 
The Treaty of Washington, in 1871, ushered in an era of 
easier relations. The strain due to the Civil War was 
passing away, and arbitration was henceforward regarded 
as the natural and normal method of settling such 
difficulties as baffled ordinary diplomacy. It is true that 
the path of arbitration itself was not always smooth, the 
Alaska boundary settlement leaving bitter feelings of 
resentment, not, indeed, in this country, in whose history 
it figured as an almost negligible incident, but in the 
rising Dominion of Canada. But the last flare-up of the 
old suspicions and mistrusts, kept artificially alive by the 
anti-British ardor of Irish-American politicians, was the 
Venezuelan Note of President Cleveland, at the close of 
1895. Fortunately, calm counsels prevailed, and the 
ease with which a situation which bore the aspect of 
grave peril passed away, established more firmly than 
ever in the mind of both nations the idea that British- 
American relations had definitely been placed outside the 
area of actual conflict. 

From that time, the general body of both nations 
moved for the first time into a position of positive amity. 
The rise of our colonial democracies, founded more or less 
closely on the American model, the friendly attitude of 
this country towards the experiments of the States 
in militarism and imperial expansion at the close 
of the century, and the enormous extension of 
personal intercourse between members of the two nations, 
helped to establish this better feeling. But both 
in America and here, it has been based upon a 
growing recognition that the United States, without 
abandoning any of her special interests on the American 
continent, has assumed definitely and consciously her 
new status of a world-power, not only for purposes of 
commerce, but for those freer political relations with the 
nations of the Old World which commerce involves. 

But those here who cling to the notion that the 
United States is and will be guided in her foreign policy 
by purely selfish and mainly material considerations, 
ignore the powerful strain of idealism, even sentimen- 
talism, which pervades all classes of her settled popula- 
tion, and has begun to find genuine expression in the 
bold proposals of her statesmen in the field of inter- 
national polity. In the great test issue, the substitution 
of arbitration for strife in the disputes of nations, 
America among the great Powers has definitely taken 
the lead, not merely in theory but in practice. Seventeen 
years ago a general treaty of arbitration, submitting 
every sort of issue, was signed at Washington by 
Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote, and although 
the treaty failed to secure the ratification of the Senate, 
it marked the plain path of peace along which the 
thoughts and efforts of the best minds in both nations 
have never ceased to move. At The Hague, American 
representatives have taken the lead in proposals for 
strengthening the structure and enlarging the scope of 
arbitral courts, and a series of arbitration and concilia- 
tion treaties, initiated by the United States with various 
countries of the New and Old World, have carried the 
methods of pacific settlement further than they had ever 
been carried before. Amid the reverberations of this war, 
the treaty of last autumn between this country and the 
United States, submitting to inquiry and conciliation 
all disputes, without reserve, that were not capable of 
settlement by existing arrangements of arbitration, has 
passed almost unnoticed. 


Not less significant is the personal attitude of her 








recent Presidents and Secretaries of State. The last 
three Presidents with their Secretaries have all stood out 
strongly against the barbarous method of deciding inter- 
national disputes still prevalent in Europe. The best 
and most influential opinion in America is solidly in 
favor of energetic measures for pacific international rela- 
tions. It represents not merely an “enthusiasm for 
humanity,”’ but largely a desire to avoid for themselves 
the burdens, the risks, and the destruction of democracy 
which they hold to be involved in entering the world- 
policy as a great military and naval Power. There, too, 
is found a growing, organized force of militarist 
interests and sentiments pressing on the United States 
the great temptation of pursuing a spirited foreign and 
imperial policy, backed by a strong army and two great 
navies. Will America resist this pressure? She stands 
at the parting of the ways. Come into the company of 
the nations she must. Her size, the rise of her foreign 
commerce, the new position in finance she will assume, 
the growth of her innumerable interests and activities in 
foreign lands, all impel her to this new réle. But will 
she come in as the presiding force of an armed American 
Federation or as the participator and the chief 
initiator of a world-federation of nations, bound by 
mutual interests and the terrible memories of this war, to 
settle their differences by equitable methods of pacific 
adjustment ? 


“MORE THAN WITH A TRUMPET.” 


Wuen, at the age of nine, the present writer was lost for 
the first time in a wilderness of mountains, he found a 
queer consolation in repeating to himself the lines :— 
“ Saddled and bridled 
And booted rode he; 
Toom hame cam the saddle, 

But never cam he.” 
A queer consolation; but, after all, that was the right 
setting for a ballad, and his was the right state of 
mind to welcome one. Ballads of a sort may grow on 
cultivated flats, but all the best belong to the wilderness 
and mountain. Only mountains, half-hidden by driving 
cloud, can breathe the true romance, the wild strange- 
ness, of a ballad. And only a mind still open to belief 
in strangeness, still ignorant of books, and indifferent to 
facts and dates, can receive the pleasure of it. 

The boy did not in the least care who was the rider 
that thus vanished in the mountains and never came 
home. In a sense, he was himself the rider, and as to 
dates, there is ‘no time like the present. The horse, the 
empty saddle, the mother’s tears, those were the things 
that interested him. He accepted even the bonnie 
bride, “ rivin’ her hair,” though he was himself the lost 
rider ; and that the ballad lamented his baby was unborn 
did not appear to him at all incongruous. 

The professors of language tell us that the word 
“ballad”’ originally meant a dance. We suppose it is 
the same word as “ ball ’’—not a cannon-ball, but the 
other kind. Whatever the word’s origin in lands of sun- 
burnt mirth, there is little trace of dancing in the 
ballads of our cloudy islands. It is true, we have oné 
dominant form of ballad metre, with a few variants. 
But though the beat is usually regular, it is not like the 
rhythm of dancing feet. Probably our ballad metre 
arose simply because it is the easiest form of rhyming 
verse to make and to remember. There must be nothing 
complicated or difficult about a ballad—nothing personal 
or peculiar in the way of “ style.’’ We can say of no 
real ballad that it was written by such and such a poet. 


We cannot say it was written at all. By its very nature 
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it is unwritten and impersonal. It sprang up, it grew. 
As Mr. Frank Sidgwick rightly maintains in his small 
treatise on ‘‘ The Ballad ’’ (Secker), it is not literature ; it 
is older than literature, older than the alphabet. It be- 
longs to the illiterate, and in its present form is hardly ever 
the work of one author or one language. Its subjects 
and conventions are very largely international. They 
are almost universal, or, in the literal sense, “ popular "' 
in expression. And their tendency to repetition and 
refrain (not always having any intelligible connection 
with the subject) is chiefly an assistance to memory, 
although memory needed so much less assistance before 
printing smote it with atrophy. 

“Emotion crystallized in a crowd’’ is Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s briefest attempt at definition. And, no doubt, 
he is justified in insisting upon a kind of collective 
sympathy in numbers. He quotes from Shaftesbury’s 
“ Characteristics’ the true saying, “There are many 
panics in mankind besides merely that of fear.” He 
believes with Jacob Grimm that the people or the 
crowd itself “composes poetry’ (dichtet) in times of 
general feeling or exhilaration. He writes, with a touch 
of irony to be appreciated by all whom destiny has forced 
into political life :— 

“Many must have recognized in themselves the 
exhilaration, the sharpening of the wits, the access of 
high spirits, that come from being associated with others 
on some festal occasion, though it be but a political 


meeting. It is a phenomenon cognate to panic, a con- 
tagious emotion that grows by what it feeds on. 


We believe all this to be perfectly true; we know 
it to be true of political meetings. And yet—and yet— 
is there not at the heart of many true ballads something 
different, something distinctive and private, that does 
not belong to the exhilarating cheers and “ voices” of 
a crowd intoxicated with the exuberance of its own 
verbosity? We admit the growth and alteration of 
nearly all ballads under “popular” treatment. We 
know how the most pointed and pungent “ Limericks,” 
for instance, which have never been printed (being 
unprintable) vary in phrase as they flit through the 
mouths of smoking-rooms. We know many familiar mis- 
quotations, even from the printed works of the finest 
literary poets. “ Fresh fields and pastures new ”’; “ the 
even tenor of their way ’’—there are many such. Mr. 
Sidgwick himself quotes a hideous instance of the dis- 
tortion of a familiar, recent, and printed poem as it 
passes through the popular mind, at all events in 
America :— 

“A correspondent of the ‘ Philadelphia Evening 

Bulletin,’ of November 16th, 1906, wrote to the editor 


to inquire where he could find the poem ‘in which these 
lines occur’ :— 


‘I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
I have not shrunk or cried aloud 
Beneath the bludgeonings of fate. 
My head is bloody but unbowed, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.’” 


If Henley had lived before printing, it is quite 
possible that he would have come down to us in some 
such form, though we must allow, as above noticed, for 
the general collapse of verbal memory since print became 
common. But admitting the utmost in the way of 
“popular’’ alteration, accretion, perversion, or even 
“improvement,” may we not find in a good many of the 
ballads an original or core which we can attribute to one 
poetic mind, however ancient and unknown; just as 
many scholars still discover the unity of a poet’s creation 
in Homer, no matter how variously his work has been 
changed and overgrown! It is hard for us to imagine 


’ 
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an entirely “popular” origin, without any individual 
creative mind at the back of it, for such ballads as 
“Helen of Kirconnell,’’ “Sir Patrick Spens,” “O’ 
waly, waly up the bank’”’ (if that may be called a 
ballad, though hardly a narrative) or the famous ballad 
beginning, “ Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude?” 
—the ballad which Brahms took as the suggestion of so 
beautiful a rhapsody. We should say the same even of 
the “ Lyke Wake Dirge,” but it is not a ballad. On the 
other hand, “ The Border Widow’s Lament ’’ and “ As ye 
came from the holy land Of Walsinghame’’ must be 
called ballads ; and so must “ Willy drowned in Yarrow,” 
in spite of all literary corruptions and polish. Yet in 
all of them we seem to feel some personal and single 
mind originally speaking. 

As to subject, English is not rich in war ballads. 
In early English we have narratives of the battles of 
Maldon and Brunanburh left, and we suppose they may 
be called ballads. We have the undoubted ballads which 
gathered round the battle of Otterburn, such as that 
fine version beginning :— 

“It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When muirmen win their hay ; "’ 

We have that, and the various versions of 
the Hunting of the Cheviot—all of great interest, 
though to us the finest thing about ‘‘ Chevy Chase”’ 
is still Sir Philip Sidney’s well-worn saying: ‘I 
must confess my own barbarousness; I never 
heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that 
I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet.” ‘“ Kinmont Willie” might be called a war 
ballad, though not a very fine one. A few, of still more 
dubious quality and origin, were inspired by Flodden, 
and the last echoes of the genuine ballad are heard dying 
in the songs for Charlie and the ’Forty-five. But in 
English no war ballads survive to compare with the 
ballads that sprang in the Balkans from “ bloody 
Kossovo,’’ for instance—such Serb and Montenegrin 
ballads as Miss Edith Durham has so admirably trans- 
lated into English prose. 

In Gaelic, no doubt, ‘‘ the plaintive numbers flow ”’ 
for ancient and forgotten battles. The Gaelic, being 
unwritten, retained the true ballad nature much longer 
than the English, and indeed, even in her adopted 
language, true ballads lately grew in Ireland, at all 
events up to the Boer War, as Lady Gregory has 
shown us :— 

“Oh, mother of the wounded breast! 
Oh, mother of the tears! 
The sons you loved and trusted best, 
Have grasped their battle spears.”’ 
That is from the ballad beginning “‘ The Cross swings 
low; the morn is near.’’ A little too literary, perhaps, 
for the true ballad, but then it is sung in a foreign 
language. In native Gaelic the ballad seems to take 
chiefly the form of lamentations, such as matches the 
wailing pipes of the Hebrides, or may be heard in Lady 
Gregory’s translation of ‘‘ Fair-haired Donough ’’ :— 
“© fair-haired Donough, it is not the gallows was fit for 
you; 
But J be going to the barn, to be threshing out the 
straw ; 
To be turning the plough to the right hand or to the left, 
To be putting the red side of the soil uppermost.” 

There is a distinctive quality about such poetry 
which we seldom find in the English ballad proper. We 
do not find it, for instance, in all the jolly ballads of 
Robin Hood, that type of the cheery, generous, and 
rebellious English nature at its best. But we find it 
almost always in the Border ballads, especially on the 
Scottish side, and in Yarrow. We feel it in ‘‘ Clerk 
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Sanders,”’ in ‘‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well,’’ ‘‘ The Three 
Ravens,’’ ‘‘ The Border Widow,’’ and many more. The 
nearer we get to the Celt, the more it is evident ; and, 
indeed, it is a commonplace of criticism now to trace 
it to Celtic blood. Race goes for something, it is true, 
but we think surroundings go for much, perhaps for 
more. Given a mountainous and misty land, in which 
a child may lose itself and find consolation in repeating 
‘‘Toom hame cam the saddle, but never cam he ”’ ; given 
poverty and hard living, almost continuous danger from 
man or nature, coupled with the possibility of strange 
and even supernatural events—love, murder, burnings, 
sudden changes of fortune, visits from gods, witches, or 
fairies—given all this, we think it just possible that a 
child, even of ‘‘ creeping Saxon’’ parentage, if reared 
in the midst of such scenes and adventures, might become 
haunted with that glamor, that passion of romance, 
which tinges the noblest of the ballads, and is awakened 
again in many quiet citizens by the mere thought or vision 
of distant mountains hung with cloud. 





BEQUEATHED ENERGY. 


Ir there is one pitfall more than another against which 
the young Darwinian is warned by his teachers, it is that 
of supposing for one moment that an acquired character 
can be inherited. However lustily the blacksmith may 
swing his hammer, till his own muscles swell like loaves, 
his son will not thereby be more than normally 
developed. And so, when a race of pigeons produces, 
generation after generation, more and more expert 
tumblers, the diligence applied by a particular bird 
to the art does not give an extra advance to his 
progeny. It is only a symptom of the progress of 
the tumbling habit, long ago determined by the departure 
in that direction of a germ cell. Conversely, the first 
dodo that neglected its flying-exercise did not thereby 
condemn its chicks to a weakness of wing likely to go 
further if it was not checked. It was the environment 
that had affected the germ cell of the first lazy dodo. 
We are allowed to believe, perhaps, that ever so many 
generations of special exercise or idleness added together 
would produce an heritable quality—as though a 
thousand times nothing would make something—but we 
must not think that somatic modifications acquired by 
one generation can be handed to the next. 

A somewhat destructive interpretation reconciles 
most of us to this hard prohibition. Almost the only mal- 
content is Professor Henslow, who, inthe realm of botany, 
refuses to give up the right of a parent to bequeath 
something of its individual experience. And now, from 
America, comes a new protagonist who, for all he says of 
them, may never have heard of Weismann, Mendel, or 
even Darwin, but who puts in a claim for somatic inheri- 
tance, and backs it with substantial credentials. Mr. 
Caspar L. Redfield’s book is called “ Dynamic Evolu- 
tion’’ (Putnam). His message is that the breeder for 
specific quality, whether in a trotter, a milker, or a 
setter, must be careful to have sires and dams at their 
highest dynamic development. The surplus energy that 
is theirs will then pass to their progeny, and give them a 
better start in life than the parent had. The significance 
of his claim does not yet appear. Some of the surplus 
energy of the sire comes from growth, and is racial. By 
all means, says every school, breed only from mature 
parents. That is elementary wisdom. But Mr. 
Redfield asserts that the energy that comes from 
work also can be inherited. Does that matter? 
Have we denied that the energetic blacksmith will not 
have an energetic son? But, says Mr. Redfield, you 








cannot have energy without location and direction, and 
in whatever organ work has put the energy, in that organ 
will it be inherited. He could scarcely go nearer to 
saying that the blacksmith’s son will inherit unusual 
biceps. 

Excessive use would soon thin out the word 
“energy” into an empty name. It seems apt enough, 
however, to explain the quality that distinguishes the 
American trotter. A hundred years ago, there was not 
a horse in the world that could trot a mile in three 
minutes. Now, the record has shrunk to two minutes. 
“Whence came this increase in amount of available 
energy?’ asks Mr. Redfield. “ You can’t get something 
out of nothing.” The usual reply to the question is that 
when trotting came into fashion, enormous numbers of 
the trotting strain were produced, and by continual 
selection among these great numbers, swifter and swifter 
animals were found. The 3.10 trotter was the best of, 
say, a hundred of its contemporaries, the 2.30 trotter the 
best of a thousand, and the 2.10 trotter the best of twenty 
thousand. By multiplying the numbers, we have given 
greater scope to the tendency to vary. . 

Mr. Redfield seems to have a better reply than that. 
The method of the breeders of trotting horses has been, 
from one cause and another, perfectly free from the fal- 
lacy of inherited acquired characters. One horse is 
trained and raced, and another of the same family kept 
for reproducing. So long as the right blood is obtained, 
owners prefer to send their mares, not to the champion 
himself, even if he be available, but to a brother or uncle 
or nephew. But line after line has falsified the hopes of 
its backers, and time after time the champion trotter of 
its day has sprung from a neglected pedigree. Whenever 
that has happened, it has been possible to point at one or 
both of the factors of superior dynamic development in 
the immediate ancestors of the new champion. Those 
two factors are time and work. A horse may acquire his 
energy speedily on the race-track, or in the course of 
more years of a normal, healthy life. Thus, of the fifty- 
eight sires of stallions able to do the mile in two minutes 
and ten seconds, forty-five with records averaged nearly 
ten years of age, and thirteen without records averaged 
nearly fourteen years of age. 

The reader will see that, in spite of what we have 
said, champions do become the sires of champions, and 
that in considerable numbers. That is just the point. 
There are twenty or thirty thousand registered trotters, 
and it is estimated that only five per cent. of these are 
bred from parents with records. There are only a 
hundred and eighty capable of trotting a mile in two 
minutes and ten seconds or under, and of these, sixty- 
seven per cent. were by sires with records. In one of his 
tables, Mr. Redfield compares the respective progeny of 
full brothers. It can, perhaps, be understood that a non- 
record horse will sire more foals than his record brother. 
Those that reach the class of performers are compared, 
with the result that eighty-eight horses with records sired 
thirty-three performers apiece, and ninety-six full 
brothers of the same horses without records sired ten 
performers apiece. Not content with that, he examines 
the history of those non-record sires, and finds that some 
of them were trained though not raced, and that these 
had a better average of performer progeny than the 
others. In other words, he shows by individual cases, 
and from large masses of fact, that a horse that has 
been practised for speed is more likely to have speedy 
offspring than another horse of the selfsame blood that 
has not been practised. The energy it has acquired by 
work is handed on, and endows the foal in the organs 
that acquired it in the parent. 


In a recent book, Professor Arthur Thompson 
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especially warned us against believing that the setter 
could bequeath the skill it had itself acquired. The 
setter is one of Mr. Redfield’s object lessons. Laverack 
began with a “ stray pair he purchased from a neighbor,” 
and in forty years had “the best setters in the world.” 
He simply bred in and in, working one pair of dogs in 
the field till they were old, then breeding another pair 
from them. The results were so astonishing that experts 
would not believe that his methods were correctly stated, 
the age at which his dogs bred (six, seven, or eight years) 
being as great a stumbling-block as the fact that he never 
took in new blood. Descendants of these dogs, crossed 
with those of Llewellin, founded the American strain 
about 1870, and an examination of the pedigrees of the 
six champion American setters of to-day proves that their 
lines of descent are “ through the dogs which were trained 
and ran for prizes in field trials,’’ and the average time 
between the generations is over six years. Younger sires 
than that, however good they were, have been eliminated 
as ancestors, except one which was trained for field trials 
“at a very early age.” 

That is, in part, the case presented by this searcher 
of pedigrees. It may be that its hostility to the doctrine 
of somatic unteachableness is modified by the statement 
that this dynamic inheritance mainly follows the same 
line as does secondary sexual character. Thus, the 
energy of the dam does not go as available energy to her 
son, but reappears in the daughters of the next genera- 
tion. In its simplest terms, it means that the young but 
thoroughly adult father gives to his son no more than the 
racial inheritance and possibilities that he himself 
received. In a few years’ time he is another being, and 
therefore another father. Circumstances have led to 
the greater exercise of some set of muscles, some func- 
tion of the brain, or to responsiveness of the nerves to 
some certain stimulus. These exercises have induced an 
accretion of energy somewhere, and something passes in 
the same direction to the son. Perhaps this is a very 
volatile part of one’s inheritance. If not closely followed 
up, perhaps it soon vanishes. In a state of nature, what- 
ever one receives is usually made the most of. It may be 
that a woodpecker that has dealt with particularly hard 
trees cannot hand on his acquired skill. But it may be 
that he can hand on the increase of dynamic power stored 
in his neck muscles, and that may make an unusual wood- 
pecker of his son. 


Communications. 


BERNARD SHAW AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The mental devastation caused by the war which 
is exacting such a toll of the world’s civilization is scarcely 
less deplorable than the ruin which it has brought on our 
accumulated store of life and industry, of goodwill and 
morality. The dislocation of mind which has made the 
utterances of grave German professors and men of science 
come to our ears as the ravings of madmen has its counter- 
part in the outpourings of certain English men of letters. 
But surely the Lucifer of this divine tragedy is G. Bernard 
Shaw. Even that crystal-clear mind, insanely sane, with 
its almost miraculous freedom from cant (except, of course, 
its own) has fallen from its high estate. No more can we 
look to it for light and leading through this tangled web 
of chance and design, of doubt and apprehension, in which 
the diplomatic and ruling persons of Europe have enmeshed 
us. Never have we needed more that penetrating intelli- 
gence, the drastic word with which he was wont to purge our 
souls. The familiar spirit of perverseness which has so 
often given the needed “bite” to his criticism of life 





appears for the moment to have taken complete possession 
of him. How else can we explain that deliberate justifica- 
tion of bad faith between nations which he has recently 
published to the world? 

It may, perhaps, be admitted that public opinion was 
in need of the medicine administered in his more elaborate 
paper, which he whimsically entitled ‘“‘ Common Sense about 
the War.” That Great Britain had, through her engage- 
ments with her partners in the Triple Entente, virtually 
bound herself to go to war in the event that France became 
involved; that she must have entered into the conflict, 
Belgium or no Belgium; that her solicitude over the fate 
of small nations was in exact ratio to her interest in the 
fate of those nations—these were all things which it was 
well that the public should bear in mind. That the morality 
of nations is of more importance than their success in war, 
and that the first condition of morality is to rid oneself of 
cant, hypocrisy, and self-delusion—these are principles with 
which Shaw has made us familiar, and which many of us 
accept as fully and unqualifiedly as he does. If to do this 
for one’s people means extending aid and comfort to the 
enemy, so much the worse for a people so bemused, so much 
more imperative the need of speaking out. In this view the 
thin plausibilities which disfigured the paper, the gratuitous 
imputation of motives, the tricky identification of Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey with Prussian Junkerism, are 
easily forgiven. They are, at the worst, evidence that 
Shaw’s perverse spirit does not know (for such is the 
nature of perverse spirits) when to keep in the background. 

The same may be said of the whimsical letter to 
President Wilson, requesting him to ask the belligerents to 
withdraw from the soil of Belgium and fight out their quarrel 
on their own soil. It is their fight, not Belgium’s. Only 
people absurd enough to regard a President of the United 
States as a sort of divine person—like a Pope or a Kaiser— 
could regard this letter as an impertinence. It was only 
the most dramatic, and therefore the most effective, way of 
calling the attention of the world to two vitally important 
but neglected facts—that nations that go to war have no 
right to involve pacific nations in the dreadful consequences 
of their enmity, and that a great neutral Power like the 
United States lies under a duty to prevent such an outrage, 
or, at least, to make its disapproval known and felt. 

Thus far we can loyally follow the master—and forgive 
him. But the next article, the “ British Lion” paper, gives 
us pause. In what menagerie of chimaeras did he discover 
such a beast? Never, surely, was there limned a more 
fantastic picture of the British mind and purpose than the 
Shavian conception of the British Lion, couching* watchfully 
on his white cliffs, slowly moving his tail to and fro as he 
looks for the appearance of any Power great enough to 
dispute with him the supremacy of the world, and then 
springing on his rival and bringing him to earth. Poor, 
inept, unready, muddling old lion! Like his near relation, 
the American Eagle, never suspecting what is to happen 
until it has happened, never looking beyond the claws of 
his outstretched paws, finding himself, he knows not how, 
burdened with an Empire by the grace of a hundred 
accidents, now trying to shake off the burden, now dumbly 
accepting, or even, in an inspired hour, glorying in it, but 
never knowing what to do with it, never quite sure whether 
it is in truth an empire or merely a grandiose but uneasy 
dream. One can only guess at the motive which inspired 
this bold piece of Nature-faking. Was it mere waggery or 
was it satire? Doubtless the latter; for Shaw has not left 
us under any illusions as to his real opinion of the British 
beast—a sham lion strutting across the stage with the stride 
of Lloyd George and roaring with the voice of Winston 
Churchill ; an Androcles’ lion, that needs only to be con- 
fronted with the real lion of Shaw’s imagination to be 
laughed off the stage. And if he is not laughed off, if the 
audience really identifies the two, and in Shaw’s lion sees 
only a faithful picture of the familiar, official beast ; if, in 
other words, the satirist has spent his barbed shaft in vain, 
the game is still worth the candle; for the other Shaw, the 
perverse spirit, has his innings. Has he not once again 
made the British lion an ass? 

But when we come to the matter of Belgian neutrality, 
our mood of bewilderment flares up in a flame of indignation. 
Shaw’s definition of neutrality, and the fine-spun argument 
which he draws from it, belong in the Wonderland of Alice 
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and the Red Queen, not in a world of realities. Neutrality 
does not mean the self-effacement of a nation, either in 
“the conventional legal sense”’ nor in any other intelligible 
sense. It means only that a people which, in the midst of 
war’s alarms, chooses to live in peace, shall be let alone, 
shall not be made a pawn in the desperate game of the 
outlaw nations that choose to live by war. 

Apparently Mr. Shaw commits himself unreservedly to 
the view that if England, to punish Servia for such a crime 
as she is alleged to have committed against Austria, decided 
to go to war with that unhappy country, she would be 
justified in regarding as an enemy any neutral country 
through which she desired to pass in order to reach her 
victim. ‘We should have to treat the declaration of 
neutrality as a declaration of war on us, and fight our way 
through—durchhauen, in fact,” are his words. This 
doctrine that a nation which lies in the way of a belligerent 
may rightfully be forced to choose between hari-kari and 
war was a favorite principle of the Europe of Frederick the 
Great, and is still practised by those who believe that the 
earth and the fulness thereof belong to the fighting nations. 
But the world has moved since those piping times of war, 
even if Mr. Shaw has not, and the notion that neutral 
peoples have rights which belligerents are bound to respect, 
and especially that a nation has a right to be let alone, to 
hold herself aloof from the predatory strife of her bandit 
neighbors, and pursue, if she will, the inglorious ways of 
peace—however this may inconvenience or annoy them, how- 
ever much they may want to get at one another’s throats 
across her territory—has in these days attained the propor- 
tions of a full-sized principle of public right. Here in 
America we believe in it so fiercely that we have, in some 
sort, neutralized the whole of the Western hemisphere. 

If Germany should conclude to use the historic route 
up our Hudson Valley for the purpose of invading Canada, 
or if Great Britain should reach a similar conclusion in order 
to check a German invasion by way of the St. Lawrence, 
I am afraid we should not listen with patience to the plea 
of military necessity as a justification for dragging us into 
the war between them against our will. We should probably 
make use of Voltaire’s reply to the scoundrelly courtier who 
made a similar plea, ‘But one must live!” by retorting, 
“We do not see the necessity.” And it is quite likely that 
we should, with such force as we could command, proceed 
to put that conviction into effect. 

As to the treaty of which Mr. Asquith makes so much 
and Mr. Shaw so little, that, of course, is no concern of 
Belgium’s. As has been pointed out, her right to be un- 
ravished rests upon no “scrap of paper” whatsover, but 
upon recognized principles of public right, to which no 
treaties or conventions could add a feather’s weight. The 
quarrel over the treaty is between the great Powers which 
neutralized Belgium—that is, imposed a compulsory 
neutrality upon her, bound her to perpetual peace—and 
pledged their good faith to keep her territory inviolate in 
the event of war between themselves; not, be it observed, 
for her sake nor in the interest of the public peace of 
Europe, but for their own selfish ends. The question, then, 
is, Have France and Great Britain the right to charge 
Germany with bad faith in disregarding their treaty? Mr. 
Shaw says “No!” Treaties, like engagements between 
individuals, are binding only under the conditions existing 
at the time they are made—rebus sic stantibus—and 
Germany’s military necessity constituted a new condition 
which absolved her from the obligation which the treaty of 
1839 had imposed on her. An “obvious barrister’s point,” 
Mr. Shaw; and the “business”? about Mr. Balfour’s 
influenza and his pledge to Sir Almroth Wright and the 
burning of his house “equally obvious barrister’s claptrap.”’ 
Here we have a case where the ordinary law of the land— 
of Germany as well as of England and France—better 
represents the common morality, and where the common 
morality better represents the interests of civilization than 
does the doctrine to which the perversity of Shaw has led 
him to give the sanction of his backing. It is the common 
teaching of experience that all obligations are not of equal 
validity, and that a changed condition of affairs which will 
absolve the promiser in one case will be wholly ineffectual 
to relieve him in another and different case. A violent 
headache may be a perfectly valid excuse for not keeping a 
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dinner engagement, but would hardly avail a soldier in the 
firing-line who should plead it as a reason for keeping out of 
the battle. 

To assert seriously that the solemn engagement of a 
nation not to use the territory of a neutral State as a base 
of operations against another nation (for that is what the 
Belgian treaty comes to) is invalidated by the circumstance 
that the nation so bound finds a war on her hands which 
makes it highly inconvenient for her to keep her pledge, is 
to reduce the rebus sic stantibus doctrine to an absurdity ; 
especially when it is considered that it was to meet just this 
situation—to cut off the very advantage which Germany now 
claims as her indefeasible right—that the treaty was made. 
To such straits of sophistry are the defender’s of Germany’s 
high-handed violation of public right reduced. 

In his reply to Shaw’s “ Common Sense about the War,” 
Mr. Arnold Bennett had the boldness to suggest that Mr. 
Shaw, before republishing that paper, “ reconsider his posi- 
tion and rewrite.”” We do not join in this request. The 
perversities which stung Mr. Bennett and other friends and 
admirers of Shaw to reply—not very effectively—to that 
scathing satire on our haute politique are perhaps an 
inseparable part of it. We would not risk spoiling the 
indictment by recasting it. But as to this matter of the 
Belgian Treaty, it is certainly to be hoped that Mr. Shaw 
will set himself right with the world. He is too fine and 
penetrating an influence for good to stand forth as the 
apologist of private or public bad faith.—Yours, Xc., 

Georcre W. Kircuwey. 

Columbia University, New York. 





Letters to the €ditor. 


SCHISMATIC ‘‘CATHOLICISM’”’ IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Intercessions for St. Paul’s Cathedral offered by 
the Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, and his faithful 
ladies is sufficiently grotesque, but it is only one of many 
indications of the proudly schismatic temper of those 
members of the Church of England who now arrogate to 
themselves the party name “Catholic.” The pages of the 
“Church Times’’ for some weeks past have been providing 
significant proofs of the same sinister fact. 

Last week the correspondence column of that journal 
included a letter signed “R. G. W.,” under the heading 
“The Church and the Army.’’ That letter does not differ 
in any marked degree from the tone and temper of other 
letters on the same subject, or (as I must needs think) from 
those of the “Church Times ”’ itself (and by necessary infer- 
ence from those of the ardent and well-organized faction 
which it represents); but it is unusually frank (not to say 
brutal) in its candor. 

The writer’s complaint is that young “ Catholics,” 
trained to Confession and the Mass, are in an evil case when, 
as soldiers, they are treated as members of the Church of 
England! The whole letter casts so strong a light on the 
schismatical spirit and tendency of the latest “Catholic” 
movement in the National Church that I take leave to beg 
the attention of your readers to a somewhat lengthy extract. , 
After stating that “there are parishes in this country where 
dogmatic teaching is given,”’ the writer proceeds :— 


“What becomes of the lads who leave these parishes to 
enlist? Are they likely to recognize the official Church of 
England religion of the Army as the same thing as the 
religion in which they have grown up, where the Mass and 
Mary, tke confessional and fasting communion were not 
merely familiar words but regular experiences? What 
becomes of the soldier lad from such a parish, who has grown 
up believing that it is his duty, as a member of the Catholic 
Church, to attend Mass every Sunday? He might possibly 
call himself a Catholic unrebuked (so long as he qualified it 
with the prefix ‘Anglo-’), but would he be allowed to hear 
Mass every Sunday? No; on the contrary, the official 
Church of England Army religion does not contemplate or 
provide for Catholic worship on the Lord’s Day. Someone 
may exclaim, ‘What! There is the ‘‘ parade service,” and 
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most chaplains provide “‘ Celebrations’’ at 8 a.m. and “ after 

Matins.’’’ 

“But I am speaking for a Catholic and of Divine 
worship—the Lord’s Service on the Lord’s Day. What if 
things are so arranged that he cannot go to church at 
8 o’clock without obtaining special permission each time? 
What if he does not wish to communicate every time he goes 
to Mass? What if he cannot communicate conscientiously 
after he has breakfasted? What if he wants to go to Con- 
fession before Communion? Let those who know tell us how 
the average private soldier—brought up as a Catholic, but 
officially entered as ‘Church of England ’—can practise his 
religion.”’ ; 

I refrain from commenting on this singular pronounce- 
ment, and leave it to the judgment of considering Christian 
men in general, and of English Churchmen in particular.— 
Yours, &c., H. Henstey Henson. 

The Deanery, Durham, February 8th, 1915. 


THE POLICY OF THE ALLIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The earnestness of Professor Pigou’s appeal for 
generosity towards Germans on the part of the Allies dis- 
arms criticism; but it may be allowable to point out some 
reasons why his letter may evoke less response than might 
have been expected in a professedly Christian community. 
The duty of Christians to be forgiving is not put forward in 
the New Testament as absolute, and as strictly binding 
under all circumstances; it is represented as conditional. 
“Tf thy brother trespass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, ‘I 
repent,’ thou shalt forgive him.’”’ So long as Germany 
persists in self-justification with regard both to the origin 
and to the conduct of the war, so long is it impossible for 
those who believe that through her arrogance Germany has 
committed crimes against God and man, to cherish any hope 
of success in appealing to her better nature. Whatever 
excuses may be alleged on her behalf, the repeated protests 
as to her entire innocence, and the bitter complaints that 
she has been deceived and wronged, show that she is ready 
to interpret any generosity as a sign of weakness on the part 
of the Allies and as a tribute to her own rectitude. Not 
till the German nation shows some sign of a change of mood 
can there be occasion to consider what terms would be in 
accordance with Germany’s conception of what is due to 
her, and therefore to be terms which she could honorably 
accept. There can be no duty for the Allies to do anything 
that would foster the spirit of arrogance which is as 
disastrous to the national life of Germany as it is to her 
influence on the world.—Yours, &«., 

(Archdeacon) W. CuNNINGHAM. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

February 8th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Professor Pigou’s letter, in your last number, 
must command the warm support of all who hope to see this 
war ended with wisdom and justice rather than in a spirit 
of blind vengeance. The ordinary German soldier, we may 
be sure, believes, not without ground, in the utterances of 
our public men and journalists, that we intend, if we can, 
to crush, devastate, and dismember his country. His great 
courage on the battlefield, to which all our soldiers bear 
witness, is not inspired by the desire to annex Belgium, 
whatever his Government may intend; he is inspired by a 
belief that he is defending his own territory. Nations mis- 
understand each other through mutual contempt—the 
Germans imagine we can only learn from “ frightfulness,” 
and we believe they can only become peaceful through 
humiliation. It is safer to judge others by ourselves; and 
we know that defeat is the one thing which could make us 
remain warlike after the war. 

If the Allies now made it known that they would accept 
honorable terms, such terms as reason and justice would 
suggest, they would not only rivet to their side the wavering 
sympathy of neutrals, but they would rob the militarists in 
Germany of the chief means by which they have secured the 
almost unanimous support of their compatriots. If it were 
known that at any moment peace could be secured without 
loss of honor or of genuinely German territory, the losses 
and sacrifices entailed by the war would soon seem no longer 





worth enduring. The destruction of German militarism, 
however desirable—and no one desires it more ardently than 
I do—is a work which only the Germans themselves can 
perform. If we endeavor to effect it by force of arms, we 
shall experience the same disillusionment as befel Napoleon 
after 1806; but we may effect it by persuasion if we show 
that we do not intend to exact an eye for an eye or a tooth 
for a tooth. 

For not now declaring the terms on which we are pre- 
pared to make peace, there can be only one or two adequate 
reasons—either that we fear our power is insufficient to 
obtain as much as is just, or that we hope it is sufficient 
to obtain more. There can be no ground whatever for the 
first of these reasons ; probably, even now, Germany would 
be willing to evacuate Belgium and North-Eastern France, 
and to come to terms with Russia about the Balkans. We 
are left with the second alternative—that we will not now 
declare our terms, because we hope, by victory, to obtain 
concessions which would as yet appear preposterous. But 
in actual fact, probably the only motive is pride; we will 
not be the first to show a willingness to stop. But a willing- 
ness to stop when all legitimate objects have been attained 
does not prove weakness. It proves rather the strength 
which is not afraid to be just.—Yours, &c., 

BERTRAND Russet. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

February 10th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Many reasons may be urged against stating terms 
of peace before the enemy is beaten ; but in this case one is 
decisive. Professor Pigou writes as if the Allies have to 
deal with Germany alone, and leaves Germany’s Allies 
entirely out of consideration. But if we win, our great 
problem will be the treatment of Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, and the extent to which these States can be 
remodelled will depend on the extent of the victory of the 
Allies. Professor Pigou is anxious not to hurt the suscepti- 
bilities of the Germans. Is he equally anxious to save the 
Turks from a “ penal peace” ?—Yours, &c., 

Witiiam Wyse. 

Halford, Shipston-on-Stour. 

February 8th, 1915. 

(The point which Mr. Wyse raises is, of course, a crucial 
one. But we did not understand Professor Pigou to suggest 
that the Allies should state terms of peace to Germany, or 
anything beyond their general principles and aims for the 
benefit of the neutral world. Beyond this we are not at this 
moment prepared to go. Obviously, Germany ‘cannot be 


approached by us while she considers herself an unbeaten 
Power.—Epb., Natron. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—With reference to Professor Pigou’s interesting 
letter, I beg to state that the Union of Democratic Control 
has been founded for the purpose of giving public expression 
to the necessity of preparing the way for peace. 

He can obtain full information from the Hon. Sec., 
37, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. The Union is a 
non-party one with a rapidly increasing membership, and 
I think it will, in course of time, become very influential.— 
Yours, &c., H. Worre Murray. 

The “Times” Library Club, 

380, Oxford Street, London, W. 
February 8th, 1915. 


RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—While finding myself much in sympathy with the 
present friendly attitude of Tue Nation towards the 
Russian people and their Government, I should like to make 
a comment on your note with regard to pogroms of the Jews 
in Poland. 

It is stated in your issue of January 30th that there 
is the authority of the Jewish Socialist Party in Russia for 
the statement that, “among other places, a bad pogrom, 
lasting many days, was started in Lodz, the Polish 
Manchester,” and in your issue of February 6th you note 
that many American journals, otherwise favorable to the 
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Allied cause, are deeply concerned over the complaints by 
Russian Jews of the pogroms. 

I should like to point out that such statements are of 
considerable importance. Their truth is not proved because 
they are not officially denied. The Russian Government is 
not in the habit of entering the journalistic arena to deny 
libels. So it is no use appealing for denial or confirmation. 
But surely it is obvious that this piece of propaganda is 
remote from truth. There have been no accounts of pogroms 
either in the Russian or the British press. A pogrom of 
the Jews would be as unfortunate for the Russian cause as 
for the Jews themselves. Russia has taken every measure 
to keep the inhabitants of Poland loyal to her. Disaffection 
is extremely dangerous; for disloyal subjects have neces- 
sarily every opportunity for helping the enemy. As regards 
Lodz, the Germans have been in possession for the last two 
months. Before that, the Russians held it for a few weeks. 
Before that, again, it was held by the Germans. Many 
journalists have visited it during the period of Russian occu- 
pation. They brought no tale of massacre of the Jews, 
though, indeed, Lodz is in many respects a pro-German 
city, there being a great number of German enterprises 
there, and German being more spoken than Russian, 

The people responsible for the manifesto about pogroms 
seem to have more desire for a quarrel with Russia than for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Jews. They are not 
even representative of Russian Jewry, which is in many parts 
of Poland both pious and simple. It is unfortunate for the 
Jews as a whole that anti-Russian propaganda should be 
associated with them. Those who are working against Anglo- 
Russian friendship are really doing the Jewish cause dis- 
service. No harm has been done the Jews during this war ; 
they have every reason to believe that the Allies, who are 
fighting for the principle of nationality, will be the pro- 
tectors of their rights also. Something will no doubt be 
done to help the Jews as a nation. But the dissemination 
of calumny by a few political zealots is likely to give Liberal 
Russia a bad idea of Jewish political candor, and, conse- 
quently, to set back the national cause of Jewry and 
strengthen the hands of anti-Semites.—Yours, &c., 

STEPHEN GRAHAM. 

60, Frith Street, Soho Square, W. 

February 8th, 1915. 


[It is fair to say that we have no first-hand evidence of 
anti-Jewish “ pogroms,” and since Mr. Graham wrote us, 
M. Sazonoff, speaking to the Duma, has emphatically 
denied that they have taken place.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE DALMATIAN COAST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The London Correspondent of the “ Rassegna 
Contemporanea ” claims that the Dalmatian coast is Italian, 
and must not be allowed to pass under Serbian rule. He 
may be justified in challenging your picturesque exaggeration 
that the “Dalmatian coast is hardly less Serbian than 
Belgrade’’; but he is not entitled to lead your readers to 
suppose that the interests of European peace and of racial 
justice will be served by withholding the coast towns of 
Dalmatia from the new Southern Slav State which will arise 
after the war. Here, as so often elsewhere—e.y., Alsace— 
the test of language is no test; nor is the unmistakable 
evidence of Italian influence in Dalmatian architecture, &c., 
to be taken as proof that Dalmatia is a piece of the true 
Italia Irredenta, The culture of Italy has played a great 
and beneficent part in the development of Dalmatia; but 
if it is to be used as the excuse for provoking a new Balkan 
trouble, with Italy playing the unhappy réle now being 
relinquished under force majeure by Austria, Italians will 
live to wish that they had never heard of Dalmatia. 

Deprive the new Slav State of its legitimate outlet in 
Dalmatia, and you will set up such a friction between Italy 
and the Balkans as can only end in another Balkan war, 
from which Italy can hope for little gain. As for her 
strategic position in the Adriatic, the acquisition of Trieste 
would destroy at a blow the naval power of her only rival ; 
and, with Valona in her hands as well, the Adriatic would 
become an Italian lake.—Yours, &c., 





A. F. Wuyre. 
House of Commons, February 6th, 1915. 








RURAL CHILD WORKERS AND FREE SCHOOL 
MEALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Thanks mainly to the initiative and painstaking 
investigations of Mr. A. J. Mundella, Secretary of the 
National Education Association, a timely check will no 
doubt be placed on the clear determination of farmers to 
increase the employment of little children in rural areas as 
a means of meeting the alleged shortage of labor caused by 
enlistment. I should, however, be grateful if you would 
kindly allow me to point out to readers of Tue Nation that 
in these times of rising prices, but not of rising wages, we 
should endeavor to look at the matter from the pomt of view 
of the house-mother of an agricultural laborer’s home, say, 
in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, or Oxfordshire. Last August the 
average weekly wage for laborers in those counties was given 
by the Agricultural Laborers’ Union as 14s., 13s. 6d., and 
12s. 6d. respectively. Since then, prices have gone up from 
20 to 25 per cent., and are still rising, and I submit that we 
have no right to prevent little school children from rural 
laborers’ homes from adding a few shillings to the starvation 
family income, unless we see to it that those children shall 
be adequately fed at school. 

That the children in the agricultural districts are among 
the poorest is incontestable, and yet the last annual report 
issued by Sir George Newman, Head Medical Officer at the 
Board of Education, tells us that: “It is hardly too much 
to say that, in practice, the Act (Provision of Meals Act) has 
been a dead letter over the whole rural area of England and 
Wales.” 

At the present time the shortage of food for the children 
of rural laborers must indeed be painful, and surely the 
Provision of Meals Act should now be made obligatory on 
all local education authorities, and so extended in its scope 
as to provide free meals for all children in elementary 
schools—such meals to be given as the rest of free education 
is given—unconditionally, and not on the ground of poverty. 
—Yours, &c., 

M. Bripces Apams. 

Bebel House Working Women’s College. 


GREECE AND CYPRUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Not for many years has there been so much talk 
in England of the principle of nationality. Our statesmen 
aver that we are fighting for the rights of small nations ; 
our more prescient politicians are beginning to urge that in 
the great settlement which must follow the great war the 
claims of nationhood and the desire for national unity shall 
be given first and full consideration. So there is much 
thought for Alsace, for Schleswig, for Transylvania, Bosnia, 
the Trentino—for every district which, in the give-and-take 
of historical struggles, has happened to come under German 
or Austrian dominion. 

But we shall lay ourselves open to a charge of hypocrisy 
if, while vehemently urging the rights of nationality in these 
cases, we sedulously ignore them in others. 

There is a Hispania Irridenta known as Gibraltar, an 
Italia Irridenta called Malta, a Grecia Irridenta termed 
Cyprus. 

Now, whether the Spaniard of Gibraltar and the Italian of 
Malta have a strong patriotism, a yearning for union with 
the free kingdoms of their kinsfolk, I do not know; it is 
more than probable. But I do know that the Cypriotes are 
as ardently and enthusiastically Hellene as were the Cretans 
or the Chiotes. Year in, year out they have never wavered 
in their loyalty to the kingdom. With the memory of Glad- 
stone and the Ionian Isles in their minds, and a pathetic 
trust in Liberal England in their hearts, they have hoped 
that the occupation was but a step towards the “ fulfilment 
of their legitimate aspirations ”"—the phrase applied by the 
Powers to the Cretan demand for union. True, their every 
demand for a system of genuine self-government has been 
refused in the past on the ground that it would constitute 
a breach of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. That obstacle 
is now removed; and for that reason, if for no other, the 
Cypriotes gave enthusiastic welcome to the annexation. But 
they added to their address of welcome a declaration of their 
intense longing for union with Greece and a petition that 
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the English people, the upholders of the rights of nation- 
ality, would grant them their desire. That portion of their 
address was excised from the versions published in the English 
press. But it should give food for thought to Liberals.— 
Yours, &c., 
W. N. Ewer. 
17, Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


FOOD AS CONTRABAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—You seem to invite a discussion on the question 
of food as contraband. Does the fact that the German 
Government has apparently assumed control of the food 
supply of the nation justify their opponents in intercepting 
all food destined to Germany as food destined for the 
German Government? I cannot think so. Surely the object 
of the German measure is obvious, viz., to safeguard and 
husband the food of the civil population, to guard against 
the risk that while food remains comparatively plentiful it 
may be wasted. It is the same object as our Government 
presumably had in view in their sugar scheme, or as a 
captain of a shipwrecked crew might have in view. It is no 
more true now than formerly that food consigned to Ger- 
many will go to feed her forces. However much food may 
remain an article of private ownership and commerce, no 
state which is at war, even a less militant state than 
Germany, can possibly allow its army to be unfed so long 
as there is any food in the country which they can acquire 
by purchase or more summary methods. The army must 
have the first call. If there is any shortage, it must fall on 
the civil population. Therefore, in stopping the food 
supply, you are as truly fighting non-combatants as if you 
dropped bombs among them. At the present moment, the 
Germans are, unfortunately, fighting mainly on foreign soil, 
and in stopping their food supplies you are perhaps inviting 
them to wring a little more out of Belgium and to starve the 
British prisoners of war or interned civilians in Germany. 

In truth, I cannot help feeling that the excuse for 
stopping food is a replica of the German Chancellor's 
excuse for invading Belgium. As he alleged a gross viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, which violation consisted solely 
in deliberations having in view an anticipated violation by 
Germany, so it is now suggested that Germany’s apprehen- 
sion of, and precautions against, starvation are the very 
circumstance that justify starvation.—Yours, &c., 


A LAwyYERr. 
Glasgow, February 9th, 1915. 


FINLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am sure that every friend of Finland will be 
grateful to you for your assurance in THe Nation of 
January 23rd that the situation in Finland “is one for 
vigilance and by no means for despair of the issue,” and for 
the assurance contained in your note as to the declared 
policy of the Russian Government with regard to Finland. 

These assurances would be most gratifying were it not 
for some misstatements of fact to which the very vigilance 
you recommend prompts me to draw attention. 

1. Your note states that the report of the Imperial 
Commission “ was referred to the heads of the Provincial 
Diets for their observations.”’ 

I wish to point out that no Provincial Diets exist in 
Finland ; there is only one representative body—the Central 
Diet—before which the report of the Imperial Commission, 
neither as a summary nor in full, has yet been placed. 

2. You state further that this report is “in the main 
a summary of problems whose settlement lies partly with the 
local Finnish Diets (non-existent), partly with the Duma and 
the Council of Empire.” 

I should again like to point out that this placing of 
legislation for Finland, based on this report, in the hands 
of the Russian Duma and Council of the Empire is precisely 
the action of which all loyal Finns are afraid, since it is 
in direct opposition to the Finnish Constitution. According 
to that Constitution, all legislation for Finland must be 
initiated in the Finnish Diet. 

The publication of measures indicated in the report has 
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given rise to the fear that, under the cover of the necessities 
of war time, the Russian Nationalist Party, which has already 
attacked the Constitution of Finland, has taken the oppor- 
tunity to make a further and, this time, fatal attack on the 
same. This fear seems all the more justified in view of the 
extraordinary actions that have taken place recently in 
Finland, of which perhaps the most striking is the arrest of 
Judge Svinhufvud, Speaker of the Diet in 1914, in Court, 
in his robes, while conducting a case, and his subsequent 
exile to Timsk, a tiny village some four hundred miles to the 
north of the Siberian town, Tomsk. 

While thankful to you for the generosity which has 
prompted you to publish this note concerning the Finnish 
question, I confess that, as a patriotic Englishman anxious 
for the security of the Alliance and the successful issue of 
the war, I am unable to reconcile the present Russian policy 
in Finland with the fact that the Finnish question is the 
key to the attitude of the three Scandinavian countries 
towards the cause of the Allies.—Yours, &c., 

Wm. T. Goope. 
(Hon. Sec., Anglo-Finnish Society.) 


THE SALARIES OF NURSES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A little while ago I learned from the “ Nursing 
Times’ that the Red Cross Society had decided to reduce 
the salaries of nurses at the front from £2 to £1 a week, on 
the grounds that “ patriotic women ’’ would-be glad to serve 
at the minimum rate. (The “ Nursing Times,” I should say 
at once, did not quote this extraordinary attempt to exploit 
patriotism as deserving of approval.) Later, the “ British 
Medical Journal” stated that “the new terms of employ- 
ment proposed by headquarters in London for acceptance by 
the nurses in France could not, in the circumstances, be 
justly enforced.” Most of us imagined that the attempt to 
reduce the salaries of nurses from £2 to £1 had been 
abandoned. It now appears that this is not the case, and 
what has been done is merely that those nurses who had 
already undertaken to go abroad at £2 a week on a contract 
lasting for six months, are to get this rate of pay until the 
end of the six months. After that they are to be reduced to 
£1, and all who are being engaged now are to go at £1. I 
should be glad if you would allow me to protest in the 
columns of your paper against this mean attempt to pay a 
sweating wage for highly skilled, responsible, and dangerous 
work, because those who give it are patriotic! 

I am informed that certain doctors are being paid at 
the rate of £5,000 a year for visiting and reporting on 
hospitals in France. Doubtless their work is worth all the 
money, and no one will grudge it to them. But the contrast 
between £5,000 and £52 is rather striking to those who 
know how often it is, in the opinion of doctors themselves, 
the nurse that saves the patient’s life.—Yours, &., 

A. Maupe Roypen. 

2, Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





Poetrp. 


THIS AND THIS. 


Tus was Summer, this was peace :— 
Scarlet-laden apple trees, 

Cows that munch the dew-grey grass, 
Boys that whistle as they pass, 
Flying flowers and gulls a-flap, 
Honey fields on Golden Cap, 

Earth a blue and shining thing, 

To set the angels envying. 


This was Summer, and this came; 
This was a city, and is flame; 
This was corn, and now is mud; 
This was water, and is blood. 
The belovéd and the lover, 
Carrion for earth to cover, 
Youth and laughter and bright eyes, 
The worm’s rich prize. 
Sytvia Lynp. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay Nicur. 





Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ Studies in Literature and History.” By the late Sir Alfred C. 
Lyall. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) ; 

“ Abbas II.” By the Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Welsh Poems and Ballads.” By George Borrow. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. (Jarrold. 15s. net.) 

“The Poems of Digby Mackworth Dolben.” Edited by Robert 
Bridges. (Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 

“Bernard Shaw: A Critical Study.” By P. P. Howe. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

* “ Brazil and the Brazilians.” By G. J. Bruce. (Methuen. 6s.) 
“Forty Years in Canada.” By Major-General 8. B. Steele. 
(Jenkins. 16s. net.) 

“ Footfalls of Indian History.” 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Seven Years on the Pacific Slope.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and 
Hugh C. Fraser. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Sea-Hawk.” By Rafael Sabatini. (Secker. 6s.) 

“Le Parlement Frangais.” Par Ch. M. Couyba. (Paris: Laurens. 
3fr. 50.) 

“ Rouget de Lisle: Son CEuvre, 6a Vie.” 
(Paris: Delagrave. | 3fr. ) 


(Secker. 


By Sister Nivedita. (Longmans. 


Par Julien Tiersot. 
* 


Appison has been fortunate, if not in his earlier, cer- 
tainly in his later, editors. Thirty-five years ago, John 
Richard Green edited a selection from the essays in 
Messrs, Macmillan’s ‘Golden Treasury Series,’’ and last 
week the same publishers issued in their “ Eversley Series” 
another selection, chosen and edited by Sir James 
George Frazer. That two writers of such distinction 
should have undertaken the drudgery of editorship is 
proof enough that “the first of our lay preachers”’ still 
has an audience. It is sometimes suggested that the reason 
we continue to read Addison is because his moral and 
religious opinions are so thoroughly respectable, and there- 
fore appeal to a nation of moralists. But this is to ignore 
the greater part of Addison’s qualities. Here, for example, 
is the description of the impression made by Addison’s essays 
on a distinguished French critic, the late Professor 
Beljame :— . 


**Think of a man of the world, polite without affecta- 
tion, serious without stiffness, scholarly without pedantry, 
enjoying the pleasures of the mind, and at the same time a 
convinced Christian, but neither rigid, bigoted, nor 
intolerant. Think of this man conversing in a society of 
distinguished and cultivated people, and communicating to 
them, according to the turn of the conversation, his ideas on 
all the subjects that can be discussed in such an assembly— 
on literature, on the amusements or the manners of the day, 
sometimes on higher questions that touch on the great inter- 
ests of this life or the next. . . . His conversation has never 
the appearance of teaching, and yet it instructs, and one 
cannot be in his company without obtaining from it 
the most delicate intellectual pleasure as well as intellectual 
and moral profit.” 

* . 

Sir James Frazer’s preface to the selected essays takes 
the form of a fantasy that is quite Addisonian in its humor 
and grace. He gives an account of a visit to Coverley Hall 
in order to inspect the minutes of the Spectator Club and 
other papers now in the possession of one of Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s descendants. Among these is an unfinished 
sketch for a paper in ‘‘ The Spectator,” describing the un- 
timely marriage and consequent unhappiness of Mr. William 
Honeycomb. Sir James Frazer prints this paper, with the 
comment that its style is quite unlike Addison’s. “It is,” 
he says, “rather in the manner of Budgell at his best or of 
Steele at his worst.” Some readers may possibly find 
that the style is not so very much unlike that of 
“Pausanias and other Greek Sketches’’ and of parts of 
“The Golden Bough.”” “ Whoever,” wrote Johnson, “ wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.” Whether Sir James Frazer has 
acted en Johnson’s advice or not, his English style might 
well be described in the words which Johnson employed. 
We have cause to congratulate ourselves on the fact that 
one of the greatest works of research produced in our genera- 
tion has been written by a master of English prose style. 





Reapers of Miss Braddon are to be found in unexpected 
quarters. I have heard her praised by a novelist who rather 
prides himself on his artistic conscience, and I have also 
been present when a group of Georgian young men, who in 
the days before the war did not balk at Futurism, were not 
ashamed to confess their liking for her work. The truth is 
that, like Alexandre Dumas, she was a born story-teller, and 
she told her tales with so much zest that the reader never 
thinks of applying critical standards. Her plots are all 
ingenious and carefully constructed. As to which of her 
three score and ten novels ought to be placed first, I find 
great difference of opinion, though “ Ishmael ”’ and “ Joshua 
Haggard’s Daughter” would each get a large number of 
votes. People who care for literary anniversaries may like 
to be reminded that the year of Miss Braddon’s birth—that 
of the accession of Queen Victoria—saw the publication of 
Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” 
Prescott’s ‘“‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” and Dickens’s “ Pick- 
wick,’’ while in the same year Cruikshank was at work on 
the illustrations to “Oliver Twist.” 

© * » 


Unver the title of “Reticence in Literature,” Mr. 
Arthur Waugh has brought together a collection of essays, 
some of which were first published in “The Yellow Book,” 
and all of which are intended to draw attention to the value 
of urbanity, restraint, dignity, and the quieter qualities of 
creative literature. In addition to a series of papers on the 
leading movements in Victorian poetry, the volume will 
contain a number of appreciations of writers ranging from 
Crashaw to George Gissing. It will be issued by Mr. John 
G. Wilson, one of the latest recruits to London publishing. 

” * * 

“ CONTEMPORARY Beicran Literature” is the title of a 
book by Mr. Jethro Bithell, to be published this spring by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. Fruits of Mr. Bithell’s study of Belgian 
literature have already appeared in his biography of M. 
Maeterlinck, and some excellent renderings of selections 
from the contemporary Belgian poets. In the coming 
volume, he begins with the year 1880, when a group of 
Louvain students, Verhaeren among them, began the move- 
ment that has produced the Belgian literature of to-day. 
Mr. Bithell deals with what has been written in Flemish, 
as well as with the writers, more familiar to us in this 
country, who have expressed themselves in French. 

% * * 

I HAvE often thought that an interesting parallel could 
be drawn between contemporary Belgian literature and that of 
Ireland. Both owe a good deal toa more or less self-conscious 
movement started by a few men in the eighties and ‘nineties 
of the last century. In both cases there are the two languages, 
each modifying and influencing the literature produced in 
the other, and if neither Irish nor Flemish has produced a 
writer who can compel attention, the Belgian writers of 
French and the Irish writers of English are deeply indebted 
to the other tongue. And against the realist, and sometimes 
brutal, Camille Lemonnier, Ireland can place Mr. George 
Moore, while the weight of critical opinion would undoubtedly 
class M. Verhaeren and Mr. W. B. Yeats as the two greatest 
living poets. 

* * * 

Mr. Stantey Leatues, one of the editors of “The 
Cambridge Modern History,” has written a “ History of ‘the 
United Kingdom” on a large scale, and the work will be 
published by Mr. Heinemann. The first volume, which will 
be issued this spring, is called ‘The Making of the People,” 
and covers the period down to the time of the general appli- 
cation of machinery to industry. 

% * > 


Str Jouwn Hatt, whose books on “The Bourbon 
Restoration ’’ and “England and the Orleans Monarchy” 
have taken their place as standard works, has com- 
pleted a volume called “General Pichegru’s Treason,” which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Even in French there is no really good biography of 
Pichegru, though his conspiracy for the return of 
Louis XVIII., which resulted in the defeat of Jourdan, is 


an important episode in the history of the French 
Revolution. PENGUIN. 
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Reviews. = 
WILLIAM MORRIS. TO 


“The Collected Works of William Morris.” Vols. XXI.— 
XXIV. With Introductions by his Daughter, MAy Morris, 


(Longmans. 24 Vols. 12 guineas net.) 
a 

Wirth these four volumes, the noble edition of William 
Morris’s work is complete, and our first word must be one 
of warmest thanks and congratulation to Miss May Morris OF 
from the great ‘‘Chaucer’’), his drawing, and his writing, 
have been admirably chosen, and reproduced with the best of 
Mr. Emery Walker’s skill, which is saying everything. Of 
We hope that these memories will be printed separately, so You are not blamed for letting 
that those people who are not fortunate enough to possess 
them in their original form may be able to set them in their others, who felt the call more 
are drawn, and the orderliness with which they are related 
to the one profoundly simple but titanic character behind 
them. It is the kind of material that loses nearly all its 
tales, and traditional poems were safe for inclusion—most, go willingly to-day, you and 
indeed, of the ancient and medieval masters, but Euripides | 7 : 
is banned here as by Swinburne, and of Virgil no more is i} your children, and your chil- 
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keenly, get in ahead of you. 
But now it is your turn to play 


the man; if you do so, your 


GN A CCG 8S A CNTR Os 


country will not think the less 


of you because you could not 


and everyone who has been associated with her in the pro- 
duction of as fine a tribute as any with which a poet could 
wish to be honored. The books are well designed, the comely 
type has been used reverently by the compositors, the proof- 
readers have been as nearly blameless as may be, and the 

illustrations, ranging from a series of portraits to examples 

of Morris’s printing (including a lovely page in facsimile 

Miss Morris’s introductions we have spoken more than once OUR Country knows that 
before. They add one of the most charming chapters to the ee : “f° 

literature of biography, and are notable, not only for the | it 1s no light sacrifice that 
intimate dignity with which Miss Morris sets down her own 

recollections of the poet’s life, but also for the judgment she demands of you. 

with which she has used the valuable material that has been 

placed in her hands by Mr. 8. C. Cockerell and other friends. 

rightful place beside Mr. Mackail’s “Life.”” Miss Morris 

has wisely not been too formal in her method. The more 

symmetrical story of the poet’s career has already been told 

in a biography that is widely and deservedly famous, and 

here it is amplified by numberless records and reminiscences, 

chosen almost at chance, but controlled into a pleasing 

unity of their own by the direct knowledge from which they 

value when it is dug out in later years by academic 

industry, but is full of delightful and permanent charm 

when it comes fire-new from the mint of remembrance. 

Here, too, are many eager and entertaining letters, and such 
pleasant recoveries as the list of chosen books that Morris 
contributed in 1885 to a symposium in the “Pall Mall 
Gazette.” The Bible, Homer, Beowulf, the sagas, folk- 
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go sooner. 





Remember this, if you don’t 
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allowed than “ Of course, I admit the archeological value of ' . 
some of them, especially Virgil and Ovid.” After Chaucer, dren Ss children, may have to go 
no English poet until Shakespeare is named, and thence ia 
only Blake, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron. Of a unwillingly to wars even more 
significant note in this list we shall have occasion to speak : ' 
presently. terrible than this one. 

i. 


The twenty-second and twenty-third volumes contain 
Morris’s essays and lectures on art and socialism, if, indeed, 


these can in any way be thought of as separate subjects in 
his philosophy. “ Hopes and Fears for Art,” “ Lectures on YOUR COUNTRY 
Art and Industry,’ “Signs of Change,” and “ Lectures on W A N TS YQ U 


Socialism,’”’ full as they all are of persuasive and never- 
flagging vigor, have but one theme; but it is a theme that 
he rightly supposed to be incomparably the most important 
of all the concerns of propaganda in these days. An T O D 

enormous proportion of the people living under modern ENLIS T - AY. 
civilization, so runs the argument, is engaged, for a sufficient 
number of hours each day to subdue any further occupation 
by mere apathy, in joyless work. That is the master-crime 
of which we as a society stand accused to-day, and no one m 
yet has found—or is likely to find—any semblance of a G d S th K 

plausible defence. The psychology of the matter is com- oO ave e ing. 
plicated enough, but the root of the trouble lies clearly in 


the natural law that when a mind ceases to be productive 
it becomes avaricious and, at the same time, loses its sense | § 
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of beauty. Thus, when a man passes from the proper con- 
dition of his being, which is production, by means of 
acquiring control over the production of others, he will 
cause those others to make a great many unnecessary things 
without caring that they should have beauty—the sign of 
the producer’s joy in producing—which, indeed, under this 
new and senseless pressure of demand, they could not have. 
And so, by a process which is quite direct and simple and 
only appears confused and indefinable because of the vast 
area over which it works, capitalism destroys the delight in 
labor, which is the greatest privilege of man and the secret 
of all communal health. In attacking this perversion of 
Nature’s intention, Morris found two weapons to his hand— 
an active socialist programme and art. Of the former, an 
appeal by reason as much to the drivers as to the driven, 
he had no great hopes; nor has the prospect changed since 
his time. Poverty, with its attendant ugliness, is a great 
spoiler of the wits, and capitalism will not soon be ready to 
accept any argument as being better than its money. Such 
activity has its uses, but it is at best but a patching of an 
odd rent here and there; and Morris, with many of his 
fellows, found in it more weariness than satisfaction. But 
his larger socialism, which was art, struck down to the 
roots, and there are many artists and friends of art—a 
growing number—who still believe that in his gospel lies 
the hope of the world. These lectures, given to working 
men throughout the country, exclude for the sake of con- 
venience, in his own words, from their definition of art, “ all 
appeals to the intellect and emotion that are not addressed 
to the eyesight,” dealing with all those concerns of the 
craftsman which elsewhere he groups under the general term 
architecture. In this way, illustrated liberally by example, 
and developed in crafts-rooms wherever possible, he sought 
to move the workers to demand such leisure as would enable 
them to express delight in their work by making it beautiful, 
and so by a natural consequence to destroy the over-pro- 
duction which he denounced as the curse of competitive 
commerce. And all this effort was one in instinct with his 
own creative art—from his poetry to the designing of a 
chintz, “It is the province of art,” he says in “ How I 
became a Socialist,’ “to set the true ideal of a full and 
reasonable life before [men], a life to which the perception 
and creation of beauty, the enjoyment of real pleasure that 
is, Shall be felt to be as necessary to man as his daily bread, 
and that no man, and no set of men, can be deprived of this 
except by mere opposition, which should be resisted to the 
utmost.” 

[It is a simple remedy for the ills of the world, one in 
which, in spite of everything, there is yet much strong 
faith. Yet how far we are short of its proper use the tale 
of the last six months stands in witness. For let it be said 
clearly and as often as possible, lest it should be forgotten 
again in these coming days when Europe will gather to the 
most momentous counsels of her history, that if there is one 
body of men who would have consistently and unanimously 
opposed the policies that have ended in this disaster of blood, 
it is not the churchmen, nor the enlightened publicists, nor 
the Liberal politicians, but the creative artists. It is idle 
to say that the artist is an unpractical visionary, incapable 
of rational conduct either of himself or of affairs. The notion 
is possible only to people whose acquaintance with artists 
is confined to gossip of or about very minor poets, and even 
more minor critics who spend their energies chattering in 
the unsavory kind of salon. It is equally idle to say that 
the usual platforms are open to the artist, and that here 
he can take his share in the control of things when he 
wishes. His way is not the way which has, in plain facts, 
come to so terrible an issue. He says, quite comprehensively, 
let art be recognized as the most powerful of ‘all authorities, 
let it be fostered everywhere, and so—and so only—shall you 
give men clean minds, and through clean minds alone can 
you beget in them the will and the courage to resist and 
destroy the folly of a few idle and mischievous brains. And 
if this counsel is once again swept aside by the men of affairs 
as a piece of pleasant but fantastic idealism, then quite 
surely the savage that is in the world will have its way again 
in due time in spite of all treaties. A Europe pecpled by 
men whose daily lives were governed by the happy energy 
that an understanding of art begets—unless it be too 
oppressed on every side by antagonistic forces—could never, 
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it is not necessary to say, have involved itself in this 
desperate madness. 

These prose papers of Morris’s are a full and often 
superbly managed exposition of his artistic creed. There is, 
as he states in one of his prefaces, a good deal of repetition, 
as was inevitable; but on the whole they are, perhaps, the 
noblest statement of faith that any creative artist of the 
first rank has ever made. When we read through these two 
large volumes, and remember that the passion and clear- 
headed analysis of facts that went to their making were but 
momentary incidents in that crowded life, we can but 
wonder afresh whether there was ever an energy like to 
this. And yet in this splendid brain, full of righteousness 
and hope and imagination, there is an incompleteness, It 
would be more reasonable, perhaps, to say that the quality 
which seems to be missing was never tested. Its lack inter- 
fered in no way with the fulness of his own work. He saw 
a world, perfect within natural limitations; he realized it 
in his poetry, he preached its conditions, and, as far as 
possible, realized these, too, in his own life and the'lives of 
those who came under his influence. But it is a lack, it 
seems to us, which quite definitely accounts for the note io 
which we have referred. Beside his list of chosen English 
poets he writes: “I hope I shall escape boycotting at the 
hands of my countrymen for leaving out Milton; but the 
union in his works of cold classicalism with Puritanism (the 
two things which I hate most in the world) repels me so 
that I cannot read him.” The “ cold classicalism,” in view 
of the richness of ornament with which Milton loads his 
poetry seems just a word of hasty criticism; but the 
“ Puritanism” cannot be answered so. It would be absurd 
to suppose that Morris associated Milton with the sour-faced 
hypocrisy that used its power to destroy the beauty it could 
not understand without any wholesome zeal for the cause 
whose name it wrongly took. It seems to us that the quality 
in Milton with which Morris could not sympathize was a 
sapacity for investing compromise with moral dignity. Here 
was a disagreement in which, without experience of the 
particular kind of circumstance that sharpens this quality, 
many of us would be on Morris’s side. How many earnest 
and imaginative Englishmen, for example, have had their 
views in this matter modified or reversed since this time 
last year? Morris desired a certain state, and he saw it 
whole. In this, the chief, almost the only, purpose of his 
life, there could be no question of compromise. Therefore, 
compromise was to him simply the mean thing that normally 
all honest men know it to be. But Milton found himself 
faced with a great and terrible difficulty. He found himself, 
with no hope of intellectual escape, forced into the position 
of adopting and supporting means against which his whole 
natural manhood revolted, to attain something which he 
knew must yet be marked of imperfection when attained. 
And to justify himself to his own soul he could but say, and 
by a logical process of the spirit he was forced to say it: 
“My cause is righteous.”” Is it not the strangest irony of 
all in this dark day that we ourselves are forced to say 
“Our cause is righteous,” 


’ 


since thereby we are forced to 
applaud and share in conduct at which, in itself, our whole 
being sickens? It is only direct experience of the mental 
state born of such a crisis that makes full sympathy quite 
possible. It is this fact that made Morris write that note, 
and it is this, too, that makes us feel that our own experi- 
ence has quickened in us a quality that he neither knew nor 
needed. The greatest and most splendid fighter of his 
generation was spared the most bitter difficulty of all. But 
to-morrow his message must be heard. 


III. 
XXI. contains “The Sundering Flood,” as 
lovely as any of Morris’s prose romances, although there is 
a little uncertainty of construction and a touch of unwonted 
repetition in the narrative, as though the brain was a little 
tired at the end of its huge activity. The last volume con- 
tains poems, most of them now collected from magazines or 
printed for the first time. There is nothing that will add 
to or modify the poet’s reputation, though several of the 
poems are marked by his finest qualities. The full text of 
the unfinished “ Fall of Troy” is given, as also the thirteen 
poems of “The Pilgrims of Hope,” from which three, “The 
Message of the March Wind,” “ Mother and Son,” and “ The 
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Half of Life Gone,’’ are already in “ Poems by the Way.” 
For all of these we are deeply grateful to Miss Morris, as 
also for several shorter pieces and for many passages from 
the rejected prologue and the unfinished tales of “The 
Earthly Paradise,” though as these latter were in any case 
incomplete, and consequently rather lacking in narrative 
interest (the same may be said of other fragments in the 
book), we are not sure that a judicious selection would not 
have been more satisfactory. But we would leave this great 
edition of a great poet, not with even so trifling a word of 
criticism, but with repeated thanks. 





JOACHIM AND HIS CIRCLE. 


“Letters from and to Joseph Joachim.” Selected and 
Translated by Nora BIcKLEY. With a Preface by J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir has been Joachim’s misfortune, as it was that of Brahms 
and Clara Schumann, to be taken under the protection of a 
number of people whose outlook upon music is pious rather 
than broad. Like the more extreme and less wise of the 
Wagner partisans, they have claimed so much for their idols 
that the mere commonsense of the world revolts against it 
and them. The inner Brahms-Joachim-Clara Schumann 
circle has done its heroes much harm by its own smug self- 
approbation ; the seething, diverse, maziy-colored world of 
music will not tolerate the claim of these good people that 
there is only one gospel leading to musical salvation, and 
that they are its prophets. Many sane students who would 
naturally have no reason to refuse to admire Joachim and 
3rahms and their circle for what they were cannot help a 
movement of repulsion when their less judicious admirers 
persistently claim for them much more than they really were. 
One would have thought that in 1915 no ene could fail to 
see the men and events of fifty years ago in their true 
perspective. It is surely evident enough now that neither 











of the two great parties—that of the post-classicists, repre- | 


sented by Brahms, and that of the “ New-German” School 
that looked to Wagner and Liszt—was wholly right or wholly 
wrong. Posterity has to some extent justified each of them, 
and to some extent given each of them the lie. Wagner was 
wrong in thinking that there was no future for any sort of 
music but the poetical; the post-classicists were wrong in 
thinking that they alone were in the great line of succession 
from Bach and Beethoven, and that Wagner was a sort of 
musical courtesan, defiling music and debauching its young 
lovers. There is this, however, to be said for Wagner, that 
his failure to see any future for the post-Beethoven 
symphony was simply the obverse side of a tremendous new 
creative impulse, while the virtue of Brahms and his 
partisans consisted in sitting contentedly in Beethoven's 
mighty shade. Nay, Wagner’s attitude was in reality the 
more modest of the two, for he had not the vanity to suppose 
that he could “continue Beethoven’s work,’’ as_ the 
Brahmsian phrase runs; he knew that whatever interesting 
new variations might still be embroidered upon that pattern 
—and those of Brahms are among the most interesting—the 
great book was really closed, at any rate for a while, and 
that the composer who would strike home as truly as 
Beethoven did would have to discard the form of Beethoven, 
which was clearly of an age, and saturate himself with 
Beethoven’s spirit, which was for all time. 

This point of view, we repeat, that does justice to both 
parties in the great controversy, is so obvious to-day that 
one can hardly imagine that Wagnerian or Brahmsian 
partisans, in the older sense of those terms, still survive. 
Yet here is Mr. Fuller Maitland, in his preface to Miss Nora 
Bickley’s admirable translation of Joachim’s letters, still 
sounding the old regrettable note of narrow musical self- 
righteousness. ‘‘ Joachim was convinced, sooner than anyone 
else, that Schumann and Brahms were in the royal line of 
the great composers. This does not seem a very strange 
position in the present day, but the ‘moderns’ of that time, 
with Liszt at their head, were never tired of sneering at 
Schumann, and though they professed to uphold the classics, 
yet it was clear to everyone that they were working for their 
own glorification rather than in the cause of legitimate 
music.”” Observe the implications—that it was only the post- 








THE CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A New Volume. 


ENGLISH ESSAY 
AND ESSAYISTS 


By Prof. HUGH WALKER. Large Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Spectator—“ There can be no question as to the wide 
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classicists who were in the royal line, that it was only they 
who had an ideal to bless themselves with, and that their 
order of music alone is “legitimate.” It is a pity that Mr. 
Maitland cannot see that the day has gone by for this 
prudish gathering of skirts about him at the mention of Liszt 
—and by implication Wagner—and that the only result of 
it is to set up a needless prejudice in some quarters against 
his own idols. The Brahmsian contempt, it is true, is 
ostensibly poured all on the head of Liszt, but history and 
esthetics cannot allow him to be separated from Wagner in 
this matter. The ideals of the two men were the same—to 
give a new vitality to music by infusing a poetic principle 
into it. The fact that Liszt was not nearly so great a 
composer as Wagner is irrelevant ; if the symphonic poems 
of Liszt—and, we may add, of Strauss and fifty other 
moderns—are not ‘“legitimate’’ music, then that solemn 
epithet must be denied also to the music drama of Wagner. 


And, as it happens, Joachim was fairer to his artistic. 


opponents than Mr. Maitland is. Against Liszt he indeed 
felt himself compelled to turn; the natures of the two men 
were so radically different that the rupture between them 
was inevitable some time or other. But though his rather 
narrow musical nature made him incapable, to the end of 
his days, of comprehending the greatness and the significance 
of Wagner, he always recognized that composer’s integrity 
of artistic purpose. ‘“ Wagner,’’ he wrote in 1853, “is one 
of those rare people who act as they do because the truth 
within them (or at any rate what they take to be the truth) 
will not permit them to do otherwise.” 

At the risk of paining Mr. Maitland and the few remain- 
ing Brahmsians who still think historically as he does, it has 
to be said that the course of events during the last seventy 
years or so has put their idols hopelessly in the wrong. They 
were much the more short-sighted of the two rival schools. 
There was not one among them big enough to see the real 
bigness of Wagner. Mr. Maitland tells us that “ Brahms 
was an ardent admirer of Wagner’s music.” That is not 
quite borne out by Brahms’s letters; he speaks on one 
occasion of his lack of enthusiasm for “ Die Meistersinger ” 
and for “ Wagner in general.” But even if Brahms admired 
Wagner’s music, it may be doubted whether he really under- 
stood it. Had he been able to see what a tremendous 
portent Wagner was, he could never have penned that 
exquisitely fatuous sentence in a letter to Clara of March 
28th, 1870—if he (Brahms) took it into his head to write an 
opera, he “ would not feel Wagner to be in the least in his 
way.’ Clara Schumann carried antipathy to Wagner so far 
as to feel outraged at the suggestion that she should play 
the piano at a concert at which the “ Feuerzauber ” was to be 
given. And even Joachim could be horrified at the notion 
of Wagner being asked to conduct a Beethoven symphony 
at the Lower Rhine Festival of 1863. He refused, again, to 
co-operate in the Vienna celebration of the Beethoven 
Centenary in 1870, because Wagner was to conduct the 
Ninth Symphony and Liszt the “Missa Solemnis.” “The 
concerts,” he wrote to the Chairman of the Committee in 
response to the invitation, “have been entrusted to the 
conductorship of two foreign artists, the heads of the new 
German school, and although I admit that it would not have 
been possible to find more famous names, I cannot 
conscientiously conceal from myself the fact that they 
destroy my vision of Beethoven as a great, sublime yet simple 
spirit, whose unassuming majesty has gradually conquered 
the world.” 

It is at once comical and pathetic that the quarrel of 
the two camps should have been over Beethoven. Each of 
them honored him ; each of them claimed descent from him ; 
each of them thought himself the only legal progeny of the 
great man. For the Joachimites and Brahmsians, Wagner 
“ destroyed the vision” of Beethoven as this, that, and the 
other.. Wagner, for his part, had the same healthy contempt 
for the Beethoven worship and the Beethoven playing of the 
gentlemen on the opposite side. He stigmatized the Brahms 
symphonies as “ utterly un-Beethovenian’’ ; and he asserted 
that no one could know Beethoven’s last great sonatas who 
had not heard Liszt play them. We can see clearly enough 
to-day the justice of Wagner’s claim that in his own 
symphonic music-drama he had developed to new uses the 
patrimony that Beethoven had left to his true heirs. No 
amount of enlarging upon the purity of aim of the Joachim 





group can explain away the damaging fact that they were 
blind both to Wagner's greatness as a musician and to his 
esthetic filiation with Beethoven. But though, with the best 
will in the world, we cannot give Joachim credit for the 
possession of anything but a limited musical faculty, we can 
all cheerfully bear testimony to his artistic honesty and 
purity. If his mind was really a far-sweeping one, there is 
no evidence of it in these letters. It is for his nature, 
indeed, rather than his intellect, that the letters inspire 
respect. They show a relatively simple soul bent on steer- 
ing a straight course through life, saved by its very 
simplicity from the temptations and the dangers that beset 
more complex men like Wagner and Liszt. His love for 
Beethoven, and the reasons for it, were as different from 
those of Wagner as the two men themselves were different. 
Wagner saw in Beethoven a passionate, torrential stream, 
eager to burst its banks and fertilize the world. Joachim 
saw in him, as he did in Bach, the pure, serene music-maker, 
sufficient in and to himself, a steadfast star, a consoler and 
a healer, not a restless leader beckoning music on to new 
adventures, but a wise friend to whom one could always turn 
for spiritual help and solace. What he liked in Gluck’s 
music—‘ deep feeling expressed by the simplest means ”— 
he liked wherever he could discover it in music. It was this 
combination of simplicity and depth that made his own 
violin playing so spiritually pure, so convincing, 80 
“ inevitable,” as more than one critic has said of it. 
Ernest NEwMAN. 





SHOCKING REVELATIONS. 


“What I Found Out.” 
man & Hall. 6s. net.) 


By AN ENGLISH GOVERNESS. (Chap- 


ARMAGEDDON has discovered the governess. Next to the 
Archangelic hosts, there has been no more popular legend 
than that of the German governess in the household of the 
Prime Minister (or was it the Foreign Secretary? or the First 
Lord of the Admiralty?) whose bedroom, when searched, 
yielded diagrams of every fort in the kingdom and a bonnet- 
box lined with bombs. Then, shortly after the outbreak of 
war, came the entertaining memoirs of Miss Anne Topham, 
ex-governess to the Kaiser’s ‘children ; and now we have the 
revelations of an anonymous lady, for five years English 
governess to a princely family in Germany. 

It is instructive to compare these two memoirs. Miss 
Topham’s, written some years before the war, was a candid 
and friendly account of the Imperial family, valuable 
because of its cordial sincerity and freedom from prejudice. 
The volume before us is a remarkable example of the 
psychological effects of war. Without for a moment 
suggesting that the anonymous lady is actuated by any 
motive other than the strictest regard for accuracy, the 
reader cannot but be struck by the almost uncanny pre- 
cision with which these notes ring true to the tune of the 
moment. 

The public mind, for instance, is anxiously engaged in 
the consideration of a Zeppelin raid. “ Anonyma’s”’ volume 
opens with an account of her arrival in Germany: her 
princely charges, boys of five and six, are discovered at play, 
and so absorbing is their game that the entrance of the 
governess is unheeded. And what is this game? It is a 
Kriegspiel for infants, manufactured by Count Zeppelin, con- 
sisting of miniature airships supplied with sugar bombs, and 
a costly and elaborate model of London. As the governess 
comes intc the room, she overhears the tutor exclaiming : 
“Now, watch again the way I do it. One over Westminster 
Abbey ——’” 

The same ominously apposite impression is conveyed 
in turn by every member of the German war party. Take 
General von Bernhardi: “the most ruthless, brutal-looking 
man I had ever met, the very type of militarism in flesh and 
blood—especially blood.” With a bow so stiff that it 
“seemed as though he grudged bending his thick, short neck 
for my benefit,” the General raps out the harsh inquiry : 
“You are English?” “She was born in Washington,” 
tactfully explains Herr Krupp, hurrying to the rescue of an 
awkward situation. “Ach, that is better,” the General 
grunts. A few minutes later, however, the governess is 
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8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—* Lord Cromer has written an admirable pendant 
to his great book ‘Modern Egypt.’ It consists of a preface and 
five chapters, each of which will bear comparison, in point of 
vigorous narrative and delineation of character, with those of 
the parent work.” 
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Leaning on the Blizzard 





THE HOME OF 
THE BLIZZARD 


The Story of the Australasian Antarctic 
Expedition 1911-1914 


By Sir Douglas Mawson. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“No Polar book ever written has surpassed these 
volumes either in sustained interest or in the variety 
of the subject matter.” —Athenewm. 


“The main thing that has impressed us in reading 
this book—one of the world’s greatest stories of 
adventure, there is not a moment's doubt about this 
—is the sense that informs it all through of a dominating 
triumphing will power. A strange, masterfu 
book.—Saturday Review. 


‘*It is the best written account of Antarctic explor- 
ation we have ever written.” —Morning Post. 
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indiscreet enough to express her admiration for England. 
“That is nonsense,” observes Bernhardi savagely :— 

“*You have only to read their newspapers to see that the 

inglish know they are degenerating fast. But the hand of 

Fate is on them. They are asleep, and will wake up with a 

rude shock only when it is too late.’ 

As he departs, Bernhardi observes (aside) to Krupp, “ Ah, 
you will have your big surprise all ready for us at the 
Festakt!”’ 

Or turn to von Kluck, with his “ great dome head” and 
his “air of being absent-minded and thinking deeply of 
something far away in space,” and he will be overheard re- 
marking mysteriously that “‘they’ wanted him to go to 
France to look at it.” A few days afterwards a box of 
chocolates arrives from France with the General’s card 
enclosed. No harm surely in a box of chocolates? Why, 
then, does the Prince chuckle when he sees it and exclaim 
ecstatically, ‘‘ The old dare devil!” Anonyma is ready with 
the explanation :— 


**T have heard it said since I came back to England, 
by a Frenchman, that General von Kluck is supposed to 
have visited France incognito, to look at some quarries near 
Soissons, which Germans bought and secretly made ready to 
use as trenches a year before the war broke out.’’ 

Thus, cunningly, by the method of innuendo and suggestion, 
the governess works her fateful spell. Everything utters the 
same note of secret menace. Out of the mouth of 
babes Bernhardism babbles unchecked; the very servants 
give away important political secrets as readily as they 
receive tips. All is in order, from the German governess 
spy story (with names and addresses complete) to the im- 
proper proposals of the Prussian Lieutenant. It would be 
unjust to Anonyma to quit this notice without a reference 
to the Kaiser. One afternoon as she is reading quietly in 
the garden, two gentlemen in uniform are seen approaching. 
The governess looks up, and is so startled by the sight of 
one of them that she overturns her chair. The Emperor (for 
it is he) gallantly replaces it, remarking as he does so, ‘‘ Ah, 
I see that I have upset the United Kingdom!” The two 
enter into an animated conversation, but the governess 
observes, “an occasional odd, wandering look come into his 
eyes”; and that his left hand, “although beautifully kept, 
is not an attractive shape, and looks somehow unhealthy.” 
The left hand is bad; but the motive for the Kaiser’s visit 
puts the crowning seal on our suspicions :— 

‘What do you suppose brought Him to the Schloss?” 
enquires an artful baroness. ‘‘ No, it was not to see the 
children, nor the Prince, nor Lieutenant von X——, he’s 
seen them all—he came to see you!”’ 


Machiavellism can go no further. 





EXTREMES. 
“The Mutiny of the Elsinore.” By JAck LONDON. (Mills 
& Boon. 6s.) 
‘‘The Carnival of Florence.” By MARJoRIE Bowen. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
‘Love in a Palace,” By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Ir is curious to notice how novels of an adventurous, 
historical, or exotic appeal—novels, that is to say, which 
stray from the domestic hearth—obey certain traditional 
laws of psychology. Where incident and atmosphere prevail, 
characterization must accommodate itself to them as best 
it may. It is the character that must fit the circumstance, 
not the circumstance the character. And as a natural 
sequence, the actual personalities in such novels fulfil group 
rather than individual functions. The tendency is present 
even in the best novels of this type; in the more inferior 
kind, it is intensified, not only into flat, obvious formulas 
but into a collision of violent contrasts between the several 


groups. Look at Mr. Jack London, for instance. He is 
perhaps the most exuberart novelist now writing. 
He is an indifferent craftsman. What wins him his 


popularity is not subtlety or narrative skill, or deftness of 
touch, or melodrama, or sentimentality ; it is sheer muscular 
“chestiness,” as he would call it. He writes a 
something of the intensity with which 


novel with 
an athlete shoots a goal. His vitality (a tame word) has the 
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velocity of a cataract, nothing of the sanity of strength. 
And so, in his present book, he must drive his characters 
helter-skelter into one camp of the extremists or the other. 
It takes Mr. London nearly four hundred pages to get his 
mutiny over and done with, not because the tale is sluggish, 
but because the author’s buoyancy will not be kept to 
the plain grindstone of events. It brims extravagantly 
over into diversions, irrelevancies, and parentheses of all 
kinds, from oceanography to Nietzsche. Still, we get to the 
mutiny in time. It is between nearly all the crew, on the 
one hand, and the officers, the captain’s daughter, the 
passenger who tells the story, and a few loyal seamen on 
the other. And Mr. London, disdaining the gradations and 
diversities of human temperament, makes his crew as 
corrupt, as spiritless, as mean, brutish, and tatterdemalion 
a company of outcasts as his impulsiveness can invent. But 
the gentlemen of the poop—they are Olympians, unconquer- 
able in their power, their contempt, and their control of 
destiny. Nor does Mr. London stop there. He makes the 
combat symbolical, universal. It is a mutiny of the 
“brunettes”? against the “blondes.’”’ It is a dramatic 
representation in miniature of the complete supremacy of 
the “ blond”’ race, and of the complete and deserved abject- 
ness of the “brunette.” Naturally, the revolt is a fiasco. 
The mutineers—poor things! what could they expect to do 
against their Magnifico masters ?—creep into prison, and the 
Samurai of the poop tilt their heads a little higher. Quite 
apart from the continual Jack-in-the-box surprises of the 
style, it is a readable book, not for any artistic reasons, but 
because of the leviathan activities of Mr. London’s mind. 


“The Carnival of Florence” is a rather vague, rather 
indigestible romance of the times of Savonarola (we should 
say, in Miss Bowen’s manner of verisimilitude, Fra 
Girolamo). It deals with the expulsion of the Medici 
(“ Piero dei Medici” and “ Giovanni dei Medici,” as Miss 
Bowen is careful to call them); the invasion of Charles IL. ; 
the intrigues of the anti-Medicean nobles (Cristofano degli 
Albini and Astorre della Gheradesca); the oscillations of 
Aprilis (Madonna Aprilis di Ser Rosario Fiorivanti) between 
worldliness and love of Piero and piety and the rise and 
fall of Savonarola, Here, again, Miss Bowen has crushed 
her characters into the historical setting. It is, of course, 
both legitimate and interesting to contrast the pagan 
Florence of the Medicis and the revivalist Florence of 
Savonarola—that mest curious antagonism between learn- 
ing, art, and self-indulgence, on the one hand, and wilful 
ignorance, Philistinism and asceticism on the other. The 
extremes are a historical commonplace. But Miss Bowen 
will have all her puppets among either the goats or the 
sheep. They believe either in Venus and Apollo or in 
Jehovah and Satan. They are convinced of art, philosophy, 
and wantonness, or of hell, repentance, and the wrath to 
come. An attenuated spirit has it out with a plump and 
cultured flesh. If Aprilis vacillates she is on one bank or 
the other, never in the middle of the stream. Renaissance 
Florence, in fact, simply overwhelms Miss Bowen’s judg- 
ment and proportions. 


Mrs. Penny, who certainly knows Mohammedan India, 
employs precisely the same methods in a very different way. 
Her hero, Captain Hassan, the son of a petty potentate of 
Hyderabad, receives an English education, and is tarred 
with seditious ideas as to the individual freedom of women. 
He returns to the Deccan to find “that a marriage has been 
arranged ’’ (we seem to have heard that phrase outside of 
the Islam world) between him and an appropriate 
bride. He does not take kindly to the prospect of 
marrying a woman he has never seen, and so, when 
his consent is won, repudiates his wife on discover- 
ing she is blind. But being full of Western ideals, 
he ultimately falls in love with his wife, and joins issue with 
his father to have her back. The Mohammedan law is 
bitterly opposed to such a quixotic, anti-eugenical alliance, 
and Mrs. Penny makes effective use of all this rather un- 
wieldy material to illustrate the clash of Western and 
Oriental ideals—that is to say that, while falling back on 
extremes to throw her artistic purpose into sharp relief, she 
brings them to bear, not upon: the development of circum- 
stance but of character. That is all to the good, and it 
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BOVRIL, LTD. 

the Annual General Meeting of Bovril 
Limited, held on the 10th inst., the Earl of Erroll, K.T., 
C.B., in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
stated that, though the past year had been a difficult one, 
Bovril had come through with flying colors, and they were 
able to show both record sales (apart altogether from Govern- 
ment orders) and largely increased profits. Government, 
War, and Red Cross orders were always supplied by their 
Company on special terms, which left only a comparatively 
small margin of profit. The results for the year’s working 
would have been considerably better were it not that there 
had been a continual rise in the price of cattle. As it took 
a good-sized ox to make a dozen of the larger bottles of 
Bovril, it was evident the higher cost of cattle must have 
seriously affected the year’s profits. 

The appreciation of Bovril was not confined to the 
public at home; out at the front, where our soldiers were 
so heroically fighting, Bovril was a first favorite. In this 
connection he wished to mention the excellent work done 
by Miss Gladys Storey, daughter of Mr. G. A. Storey, the 
Royal This lady had most successfully 
organized a fund for supplying the Army in France with 


PRESIDING at 


Academician. 


Bovril. Her work had met with the warm approval of the 
authorities, including General Sir Horace Smith Dorrien, 


who, apropos of her recently published appeal, headed “ In 
Commemoration of Lord Roberts,’’ wrote, “‘ No suggestion has 
been so practical as your offer to provide the men in the 
trenches with Bovril, and such a project, bringing strength 
to our soldiers as it will, would, I am sure, have met with 
the approval of our much regretted late Field Marshal.’’ 
Having dealt with the figures of the Balance Sheet, 
which showed Gross Profit on Trading £304,180, against 
£284,229 for the previous period, and Stocks of Raw Mate- 
rial, Manufactures Products, &c., £282,614, Cash at Bank 
and on hand £42,549, and Trade Debtors £176,926, he 
referred to the progress of Virol Limited, which paid a 
dividend of 124 on its last financial year, and 
which, the directors reported, was doing an increasing busi- 
ness with Hospitals, Consumption Sanatoria, and Public 
Institutions. In conclusion, he stated that there was not a 
single German or alien enemy employed in their factories, 
either at home or abroad. 
unanimously adopted. 


per cent. 


The Report and Accounts were 
A resolution which was moved by a 
shareholder at the meeting, voting a hundred guineas to the 
funds of the Red Cross Society, was agreed to, and the pro- 
ceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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Prudential Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - ° . - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - . . - £100,000,000 
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THE CHURCH ARMY. 


RECREATION HUTS 


For Field Camps, manned by 
keen and obliging Evangelists, 
Cost £250 for 70 x 25 (lined). 
Cost of Week’s Working £2, 


Tents blown down, 





100 more huts urgently needed. 


RECREATION ROOMS 


for lonely sailors’ and soldiers’ 
Wives in garrison’ centres. 
Cost 4100 equipped for six 
months. News and welcome by 
cheery Sister. Week’s cost £2. 
WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” to Prebendary 
Carlile, Headquarters, wd met on Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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BIBLES & PRAYER BOOKS 
FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE USE. 
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OUR NEW 1914-1915 LISTS NOW READY. 
_ THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, + Paternoster Row, E. c. 
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LECTURES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Creighton Lecture for 1914-15 will be 
College, Strand, by the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M., F.R.S. 
at 5 p.m., on February 22nd. The subject of the Lecture will be 
“Race Sentiment as a Factor in History.”” The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., @hancellor 


of the University. Admission free, by ticket, to be obtained from 
the Secretary, King’s College. 
P. J. 
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given at King’s 


HARTOG, 


Academic Registrar. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


Funds Urgently Needed. 
Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription 6s. 


No application for help has been refused. 








President : 








Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 
R. W. THORNTON, 
_9, Walbrook, E.C. _ Secretary. 
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enables Mrs. Penny to write a book with a keener sense of 
conflicting values than those of Mr. London and Miss Bowen. 
But she cannot escape from the weakness of the whole 
method. One or the cther has to go—the psychological 
or the narrative interest. And a novel that is divided against 
itself, that must sacrifice one element to the other, which- 
ever it may be, cannot stand. Mrs. Penny seems to realize 
this from the complete impotence of her conclusion. Hassan 
submits to his father’s desire for a second marriage, and 
finds that the second is his first wife, cured of her blindness ! 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Literary Vear-Book.” 
6s. net.) 


(Heath, Cranton, & Ouseley. 


Mr. Basin Stewart has made “ The Literary Year- 
Book ” an indispensable work of reference to authors and 
journalists, and the volume for the present year is quite up 
to the level of its predecessors. As might have been 
expected, traces of the war are to be found in its pages, and 
the review of the past year records the appearance of 
“L’Kcho de France,” the first daily paper printed in French 
to be published in England, as well as the transference of 
“L’Indépendance Belge”’ from Brussels to London, where 
it will remain “till Belgium again provides a safe home.” 





Che Geek in the City. 


Durine the past week rumors of approaching peace have 
been more numerous, and no doubt many powerful interests 
are working in that direction; for it is recognized that the 
financial exhaustion of Western Europe would be a disaster 
to the whole world of commerce and industry. The question 
of an indemnity to Belgium,-for example, depends upon 
the solvency of the German Government, and it is rather 
difficult to see how the dismemberment or disintegration 
of Germany and Austria could be squared with indemnities. 
For, if an empire is dissolved, there can be no Imperial debt 
and no Imperial credit. The Stock Exchange last week was 
much perturbed by the possibility of a big Triple Entente 
loan, and the Consol Market was in a drooping condition. 
It has revived a little, however, on the Treasury announce- 
ment of the results of the Conference in Paris. On the other 
hand, the news that the instalments of its previously con- 
tracted loan with Germany are now being paid to the 
Bulgarian Government at Sofia is a decided check to the 
hopes so long entertained of favorable developments in the 
Balkans. During the week, movements in armament shares 
have been numerous but irregular. It is reported that the 
biggest and most favored of the British firms have lucrative 
orders on their books which will keep an enlarged plant 
busily employed for years. But such reports are often 
exaggerated, and investors have to take into account the 
possibility of an international reduction in armaments being 
brought about by agreement as a result of the financial and 
economic distress which will follow the war. 
is being taken in the foreign exchanges. 


Some interest 
The balance of 





trade in favor of the United States has increased so much 
that, in spite of the interest on securities always flowing 
from the United States to England, there is quite a possibility 
of large gold exports to New York; some has already been 
sent privately. It must be remembered that the reduction 
in our exports of manufactured goods (shown in the Board 
of Trade returns) is due to the fact that our mills are 
employed so largely with Government orders. But the 
foreign trade returns for last month were as good as could be 
expected under the circumstances. The gold position may 
have its effect before long upon the Money Market, and 
accounts for a steadier tone in discounts. The minimum 
quotation for three months’ bills, which was as low as 1} 
per cent. last week, is now 1 5-16 per cent. As the demand 
for English and French Treasury bills has been keen, it is 
quite possible that the problem of the Russian Exchange will 
be partially solved by the creation of Russian Treasury Bills 
on this side. What is wanted, of course, is a reopening of 
the Dardanelles to the export of Russian wheat; but that 
can hardly be expected until peace is signed. 


Tuse Rarttway SECURITIES. 


It used to be an axiom that the working expenses of 


electric passenger lines were practically a “fixed charge” ; 
an increase of traflic representing very nearly as much addi- 
tional profit; but the high prices for coal have somewhat 
altered the case. However, this influence can only be a 
temporary one, and when the war is over, the removal of 
the shortage of labor, together with the reduction in the 
volume of trade which will probably follow, should bring 
about lower prices for fuel. Now, tube railways as such are 
not profitable undertakings, but their prior charge securities 
are very well covered, and the chance of default in debenture 
interest is practically as remote as in the case of steam 
railways. The yields, however, are higher, and the return 
on some of the preference stocks is between 5 and 6 per cent., 
as may be seen from the following :— 


Yield. 


Price, Official Last 
i £8. d. 


July 30 minimum price 
Central London 4 per cent. deb. ... 96 
Do. Guar. Ass Ord (4 per cent.) ... 81 
City & S. London 4 per cent. deb. ... 87 
London Electric 4 per cent. deb. . 884 
Do. 4 per cent. pref. ... a 
District 3 per cent. rent charge 
Do. 45 per cent. Ist pref. ... si 
Joint Power House 4 per cent deb 
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* No business since reopening. 


The biggest yield here is the 6 per cent. obtainable upon 
London Electric Preference, the dividend on which until the 
war broke out was covered by a margin of earnings of 
£100,000 per annum. If the war lasts a long time, of course 
the companies will suffer unless they can raise their fares. 
Their property, however, may be regarded as favorably situ- 
ated as regards immunity from attack by air raiders should 
they come here, the most vulnerable point being the Chelsea 
Power House, on which the 4 per cent. Joint Power House 
Rent Charge Stock is secured. The “Guaranteed Asso- 
ciated Ordinary Stock ” of the Central London is guaranteed 
4 per cent. by the Underground Electric Railways Company 
(the holding concern), which owns the London General 
Omnibus Company. The Tube Railways had a compre- 
hensive “linking-up”’ scheme in hand when the war broke 
out, but that has been dropped for the time being. 
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LUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,500,000. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 





